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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



TUESDAY, 21st APRIL, 1953 

Present: 

HUBERT HULL, Esq., C.B.E. {President) 
A. E. SEWELL, Esq. 

J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 



Mr. HAROLD I. WILLIS, Q.C., Mr. E. S. FAY, and 
Mr. KENNETH POTTER (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. 
Gilmour, Chief Solicitor to the British Transport Com- 
mission) appeared on behalf of the British Transport 
Commission. 

Mr. H. V. LLOYD-JONES, Q.C., Mr. LEON 
MacLAREN, and Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed 
by Mr. J. G. Barr) appeared on behalf of the London 
County Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY LAWRENCE, Q.C., Mr. J. RAMSAY 
WILLIS and Mr. CHRISTOPHER HODSON and Mr. 
W. J. GLOVER (instructed by Sir Clifford Radcliffe, 
C.B.E., Solicitor and Clerk to the Middlesex County 
Council) appeared on behalf of the following County 
Councils : Middlesex, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, East 
Sussex, Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent and Surrey. 

Sir SHIRLEY WORTHINGTON-EVANS (instructed 
by Mr. Desmond Heap, Comptroller and City Solicitor) 
appeared on behalf of the Corporation of London. 

Mr. J. RAMSAY WILLIS and Mr. W. J. GLOVER 
(instructed by Mr. W. O. Dodd, Deputy Town Clerk) 
appeared on behalf of Brighton Corporation. 

Mr. LEON MacLAREN (instructed by Messrs. Blatch- 
fords) appeared on behalf of the London Printing and 
Kindred Trades Federation. 

Mr. G. R. ROUGIER (instructed by Mr. Archibald 
Glen, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of Southend-on-Sea 
Corporation. 

Mr. G. R. ROUGIER appeared on behalf of County 
Borough of Southend-on-Sea Railway Travellers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. D. J. TURNER-SAMUELS (instructed by Mr. 
W. H. Thompson) appeared on behalf of London Trades 
Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. R. H. 
Buckley, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of East Flam 
County Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. G. E. 
Smith, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of West Ham 
County Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. G. E. 
Smith, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of South-West 
Essex Traffic Advisory Committee. 

Mr. C. OSMOND TURNER (instructed by Messrs. 
Carpenter, Wilson & Smith) appeared on behalf of London 
Passengers’ Association. 

Mr. GERALD W. REYNOLDS represented London 
Federation of Trades Councils. 



( President ) : Mr. Fay, we have already indicated that 
we should probably wish to put some questions to some 
of the Commission’s witnesses at a later stage, and it 
would seem to be at any rate possible that we shall have 
heard all the objections, including in that time those 
who have no locus standi, but are, under our procedure, 
to be enabled to assist us in reasonably concise observa- 
tions. It seems to me at any rate possible that we shall 
have done all that either by the end of this week or early 
during next week. 

This being so, it will probably be convenient to you and 
the other witnesses to know now what course we propose 
to take. What we should be obliged if you would arrange 
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Miss DOROiHY D. FORSTER represented the Wal- 
thamstow Trades Council. 

Mr. J. W. SYKES represented Edmonton Trades 
Council. 

Mr. F. A. RULER represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. H. S. VIAN-SMITH represented The Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce. 

Miss H. C. HART represented The National Association 
of Women Civil Servants. 

Mr. N. J. LEWISOHN represented Whyteleafe & Kenley 
Residents’ Association. 

Mr. C. M. HAMILTON represented The Accountant- 
General’s Department, Civil Service Clerical Association 
(Bickley Branch). 

Mr. HYMAN FRANKEL represented The National 
Union of Bank Employees. 

Mr. J. F. PLEYDELL represented Pitsea, Vange & Dis- 
trict Resident Ratepayers’ Association. 

Mr. STANLEY MAYNE represented the Institution of 
Professional Civil Servants. 

Mr. D. KELLY represented the South Essex Branch of 
the Communist Party. 

Mr. J. E. MORRISH represented the Post Office 
Engineering Union. 

Mr. J. REID represented the London North and London 
South District Committees of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HALLIDAY represented the North 
London District of the Amalgamated Union of Operative 
Bakers, Confectioners and Allied Workers. 

Mr. D. J. D. WELLUM represented the Benfleet & 
District Railway Travellers’ Association. 

Mr. S. M. NEUFELD represented the Students’ Council, 
the Polytechnic, Regent Street. 

Mr. J. MOSS represented the National Union of 
Furniture Trade Operatives (London District Committee). 

Mrs. E. A. HUNT represented the Association of 
Scientific Workers (London Area Committee). 

Mr. V/. TROTT, representing the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, Deptford, No. 2 Branch. 

Mr. A. A. DRIVER, representing the Students’ Union of 
the London School of Economics. 

Mr. M. GRAHAM, representing Debden Welfare 
Advisory Committee. 

Mr. LESLIE STANNARD representing the Deptford 
Trades Council. 



is this: that after the objections have all been heard, 
and before Mr. Willis makes his closing speech, both 
Sir Reginald Wilson and Mr. Valentine should be avail- 
able for us to ask such questions of them as we think 
would be useful. And it may possibly be convenient if 
we indicate now some of the questions upon which we 
should like further assistance from those two gentlemen. 
I want to make it quite clear that the questions I am 
about to indicate are not all the matters upon which they 
may expect to be troubled by us, and I want to make it 
even more clear that it would be quite wrong to draw from 
the questions I am about to indicate any inference that 
we have arrived at any conclusion on the matters which 
are the subject of those questions. 
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In the case of Sir Reginald Wilson we should like to 
know what are the considerations which, in his view, make 
it, to quote from B.T.C. 403, “ appropriate that the London 
Transport Services’ contribution to Central Charges in 
‘ Y ’ year should be £5. 5m.” 

Secondly we should like to know whether he agrees 
that the method of arriving at this appropriate contribu- 
tion for London Transport Services which was adopted 
by Mr. Hill in his table CC/H. 112 is a correct method. 

Thirdly we should like to have his observations on the 
contention that the drawings on the Abnormal Maintain- 
ance Account by the London Transport Executive indicate 
that the standard maintenance charges may, in respect of 
those services, have been too large and in particular — and 
this is a sub-head of this question — is he in a position 
to give us any 1952 figures for the drawings on that 
Abnormal Maintenance Account. 

In the case of Mr. Valentine we should like to know 
(because this is a topic which has not been raised at this 
Inquiry, though it was at the first Inquiry) what are the 
considerations which make it either impracticable in fact, 
or undesirable, to have a scale for road services (London 
road services) with a minimum fare of 2d., and every 
half-mile after the first mile being charged at Id. 

Secondly, whether it is his view that in the case of 
the London Transport Executive, all what may be called 
the Deferred Maintenance has now been completely dealt 
with. 

Thirdly we should like him to tell us whether he now 
wishes to offer any observations on the calculations ex- 
pressed in Mr. Hill’s table CC/H. 121. That is the table 
directed to showing that the estimate of the revenue to 
be expected in “ Y ” year has been under-estimated by — 

I think it was — £0.8m. or £0.7m. 

Lastly we should like to be informed — though I think 
Mr. Morrish gave us some figures — we should like to be 
informed by Mr. Valentine, what would be the approxi- 
mate yield of early-morning fares calculated in accordance 
with the scale proposed by Mr. Morrish in his table 
P.O.E.U. No. 1, in the case separately of each of the three 
categories of services, the London Transport Executive, 
London Lines and the Railway Executive outside London. 

(Mr. Fay): The last would be a matter for Mr. Roberts, 
Sir. 

(. President ) : I was going to add that the calculation in the 
case of the Railway Executive outside London would be 
for Mr. Roberts, and if it is more convenient that Mr. 
Roberts should give us that information, well and good. 

(Mr. Fay) : It can be relayed through Mr. Valentine if 
you have any other questions for Mr. Roberts. 

( President ) : Yes, very well. On the last question we 
want to know, again related to that scale proposed by 
Mr. Morrish, whether such a scale is practicable in this 
sense — that it would be not out of relation to the other 
scales. 

Mr. Fay, I do not know whether you or those assisting 
you have understood at any rate the nature of the 
questions on which those witnesses may wish to be 
prepared. 

(Mr. Fay): 1 have no queries or doubts in my mind. 

(President): If there are any at a later stage, just ask 
us and we will make it clear. 

(Mr. Fay): I have heard no rumours of doubt behind 
me. 

(President): Subject to anything Mr. Willis may wish 
to say, I think it would be as well if, after we have 
finished these and the other questions we shall ask of 
these witnesses, there were an adjournment before Mr. 
Willis makes his final speech. That was the course we 
took on the last occasion. It may be that some of the 
information that we expect those questions to produce 
would be information which iMr. Willis may wish to 
think over before making his final observations. 

(Mr. Fay) : I am very much obliged. 

( President ) : If he would prefer to go straight on, do 
not think it would be inconvenient to us. 

(Mr. Fay): As far as the Tribunal is concerned the 
adjournment is not required, apart from the convenience 
of Mr. Willis. 

(President) : No. 



(Mr. Fay): Thank you very much. It is of great 
assistance to the Commission to be informed of the 
heads of the questions, and also to know when we are 
likely to be called upon. It will be at the end of the 
objections. And we must form our own forecast as to 
when that will be. 



(President) : Yes, but it does look as though we shall 
have heard all those who are going to address us by, 
at any rate, the afternoon of Monday. I am reminded 
that we shall not in fact sit on Monday so that for 
Monday, in anything I have said regarding that day, 
please substitute Tuesday. 

(Mr. Fay) : Reverting to the pre-vacation time-table — 
thank you. I am much obliged. 

(President): Mr. Rippon, I gather that it has been 
arranged that one or two or three of the objectors not 
represented by Counsel shall address us before you. 

(Mr. Rippon): Yes, Sir. 

(President) : Very well. We now have the Federation 
of Residents’ Association in the County of Kent. I am 
told this is objection No. 42. You are not calling any 
evidence, I gather? 

(Mr. Ruler) : No. 

( President ): Very well. 

(Mr. Ruler): May I first of all thank the Counsel for 
very kindly consenting to allow me to speak to you this 
morning in preference to them. It is a courtesy I greatly 
appreciate. 

I will not repeat a lot of what all the other people 
have said, as I am sure you do not want to hear it again. 
Nevertheless, many of their objections we support. We 
are trying, as far as possible, to make constructive 
criticisms. We think there should be, of course, a complete 
investigation as to the financial position of the British 
Transport Commission, not only in the interests of the 
Commission itself and its financial status and of the 
public, but also we think that if they are over-staffed and 
are able to stop recruitment of staff, they may be able 
to improve the conditions of their staff, including the very 
low pension at present being paid. 

They have made statements with regard to the increased 
expenses which they had to incur, but no one has men- 
tioned the fact that they are saving something of the 
order of £10m. since nationalisation has resulted in a 
reduction in interest rates. 

One of the reasons they say expenses are increasing is 
as a result of congestion of traffic in the London streets. 
We submit that this is due to two main causes. 1. That 
bus services are badly planned and cause the congestion 
of which they complain. 2. They adopted the policy 
which was followed by their predecessors of diverting 
traffic from railways on to the roads. Between 1938 
and 1939, 74 milliards of miles was run by the railway 
and about 64 milliards of miles was run by the buses. 
By 1949 they had succeeded in altering it to such an 
extent that although 84 milliards of miles was run by the 
railway, it was only just under 9 milliards run by the 
road vehicles. 



In this connection it is interesting to notice some figures 
with regard to the withdrawal of facilities. I. have not 
the exact figures for the rush-hour period, but up to 
10.30 a.m. in the morning the Commission and their 
predecessors in the last fifty years, have succeeded in 
withdrawing 37 out of 79 trains from Fenchurch Street, 
56 out of 102 from Broad Street, and 56 out of 81 from 
Kings Cross. As against this, there are additional trolley 
buses on the road to Poplar and various additional buses 
running to North London. On the road to Muswell Hill 
from Crouch End, even out of rush hours it is quite 
possible to see two buses running in the same direction. 
At the railway station you will find no trains at all 
the board only showing about half-a-dozen trains for 
the day. The congestion on the Piccadilly line results 
solely from this action of forcing the City people on 
to that tube and neglecting the Railway. 



In the additional statement made by the Commission 
they said that main line singles only represent 1 per 
cent, of the traffic of the entire London area. This is 
hardly surprising, when they charge more for mam line 
singles than on the underground. In addition the half- 
mile stage has been dropped. It is less important on 
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the road than on the railway, where frequently the dis- 
tance is slightly over one mile, so it is not surprising that 
they cannot make these vehicles pay outside of the rush-- 
hours. It is only by necessity that people travel on them 
during the rush-hours. 

It is possible to transfer business back to the Railway 
as proved in early 1920 when the Great Eastern 'Railway 
produced a satisfactory result on the Walthamstow to 
Liverpool Street line. For the first time in existence the 
road vehicles were thrown into a deficit. 

We were told by Lord Aberconway in 1912 and by 
Lord Ashfield in 1926 that if there was not direct com- 
petition they would be aible to make a co-ordinated 
service for the convenience of everyone. That has not 
proved to be the case. It is only since there has been 
competition between the air and the railways that we 
find they can charge a lower figure, as is proved by the 
Starlight Express to Glasgow. 

The next point is that they are proposing to build 
some very expensive tubes to Brixton and Walthamstow, 
and it is pertinent to notice here that they have already 
got a perfectly good railway from Walthamstow to 
Waltham Cross, which is very little used, and although 
it is described as a freight line there is no freight running 
over it during daylight hours. This line could be made 
to pay if they ran a service there. 

The other end of that line, is between Victoria and 
Croydon, serving Brixton — which they say requires addi- 
tional service. It is not out of place to mention here 
that at present the Brixton to Blackfriars trains are only 
running every twenty minutes. 

The next point is that they are also proposing very 
expensive capital expenditure in the neighbourhood of 
London Bridge, because of the congestion, and this would 
mean another demand for higher rates, although they are 
still refusing to charge lower rates to Blackfriars and Vic- 
toria which we mentioned before. We do submit that if 
they would insist upon sub-standard fares to Blackfriars 
and Victoria when completing the London Bridge section, 
that would to a large extent remove the congestion at 
London Bridge. 

(. President ) : Sub-standard fares from where? 

{Mr. Ruler ) : From equivalent points — say from Brom- 
ley South to Victoria. If they were lower than Bromley 
North to London Bridge or from Bromley South to 
Blackfriars. There is room for the traffic to be put on, 
and that would relieve the congestion at London Bridge. 

As regards the main line and single fares, it is not always 
convenient for people to buy return tickets, but the Com- 
mission say that if they charge the same fares as they 
charge on their underground lines it would upset the entire 
basis of their fares throughout the country. In other 
words, they suggest they could not charge sub-standard 
from Liverpool Street to Ley.tonstone or Liverpool Street 
to Stratford on the main line without upsetting the whole 
fares system. Those two stations were originally main line 
railway stations. If they charge such fares from Kings 
Cross to High Barnet (which was originally a Great North- 
ern Station) that is quite all right, but if they do it to 
East Barnet the whole thing is upset. 

Their anxiety to charge a uniform rate does not seem 
to apply to early morning fares, which are available in 
London to eight o’clock in the morning, or seven thirty 
on some lines, whilst in the Midlands these early morning 
fares last until 9 o’clock, so it is not consistent. 

As regards the bus routes themselves causing conges- 
tion, we submit that the Commission consider the possi- 
bility of altering the fares by charging on a long distance, 
that would go a long way towards straightening out the 
traffic. 

As regards economies, we are still seeing unnecessary 
advertisements in railway stations. We think it should 
be possible to get commercial advertisers, and if they can- 
not do it themselves, have they considered the possibility 
of using professional advertising agents to help them? 

As regards the Coronation, they are bringing out a free 
guide. If they brought one out themselves, which they 
sold for a small price, it would probably be a best seller, 
as it would be issued under the auspices of a well-known 
authority. 

They are closing the branch lines on the grounds that 
they do not pay, There is capital there that will be lying 
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idle, and we have wondered if they have considered the 
possibility of running these lines with one vehicle only, 
like a one-man country bus, without signals. No signal 
would be necessary except where they joined the main- 
line, and that expense would be obviated. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to notice that the New Haven- 
Connecticut Railway re-opened such a branch line which 
had remained closed for twenty years. While talking 
about the United States of America it is interesting to 
notice that even in that country of high prices, between 
1921 and 1949, their average passenger fare per mile has 
been reduced from 3.09 cents to 2.45 cents. We think 
the Railway Company in this country might show more 
energy in the services they are running, which are not fast 
enough. We would draw the Commission’s attention to 
the French Line — the Dijon/Le Mans line in particular, 
where the trains run with much more frequency. We are 
not saying that French Railways are paying, because we 
know they are not. 

The British Transport Commission say they want more 
friendly relations with the public. In this connection we 
would ask you to place the fare bills back in the station. 
We do not want it for impossible journeys, but for the 
reasonable fares which would not be more, at the very 
highest, than a hundred. They could easily be placed in 
stations. These would cost no more to produce than the 
threatening notices which have now replaced them in the 
stations. 

Also in the underground section of the Commission it 
is felt that there would be a more friendly attitude with 
the public if they would show all the fares, including the 
cheaper ones and not necessarily the dearer ones. Nothing 
is more irritating and leads more easily to bad feeling 
than the fact that they do not show the cheaper fares at 
many stations. 

As regards our written report, with the very little time 
we had on this occasion in which to show the details, I 
am afraid some errors have crept in. I must apologise 
for this. 

Lastly I would say that we did not attempt to put in 
formal evidence on this occasion. We hope that our 
constructive criticisms we have put in will receive 
attention. 

( President ): Mr. Ruler, your supplementary objection, 
if I may call it so, ends with a protest that there was too 
short a time allowed in which to lodge this. Is not that 
really a misconception? 

{Mr. Ruler ) : We thought we had to put in the written 
details of our objection by the closing date, which we 
found extremely difficult to do. We had to call our 
members together and produce that document which had 
to be lodged. 

( President ) : You were not bound to lodge a statement 
at the same time as the objection. You had to lodge the 
objection by the 1st February. 

{Mr. Ruler) : If that is so we were under a misappre- 
hension, but on a previous occasion we understood that 
we had to put in the detailed objection by the closing 
date. 

{President ) : An objection is one thing and a statement, 
to which it is proposed to relate that objection, is another, 
and there were different times fixed for these two stages. 

{Mr. Ruler ) : It would be very useful to me if, on any 
future occasion, we have to do so. 

{ President ) : The objection had to be put in by the 
2nd February, but that did not apply to the statement 
containing facts, which is required at a later date. 

{Mr. Ruler) : Thank you very much, Sir. 

{President): Now, Mr. Sykes, on behalf of the Edmonton 
District Trades Council. You know that we heard Mr. 
Reynolds speaking on the Federation of Trades Councils? 
Did you know that we heard them? 

{Mr. Sykes ) : Yes. 

( President ): Do you still want to address us on behalf 
of the Edmonton Council? You can if you want to. 

(Mr. Sykes ) : I would like to, as at Edmonton we have 
perhaps a peculiar case. We are affiliated to the 
Federation. 

Mr. President and members of the Tribunal the 
Edmonton Trades Council desire to lodge an objection in 
front of the court of the Transport Tribunal against the 
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proposed increase in prices, as proposed in the new Charges 
Scheme 1953. The Edmonton Trades Council is made up 
of 47 Trade Union Branches, with an affiliated membership 
of 10,300 which, with their families, represents some 35,000 
users of the facilities provided by the British Transport 
Commission. The area covered by the Trades Council 
comprises Edmonton, North Tottenham and parts of 
Enfield, situated in -the county of Middlesex. 

We base our objection first on the fact that since the 
last court of Tribunal when fares increases were allowed, 
and in front of which court we appeared, the British 
Transport Commission and the London Executive have 
not done the slightest thing to improve the passenger 
services in the North London area, which includes the 
area covered by the Edmonton Trades Council. The 
trolley bus service through Edmonton is in the same 
chaotic state, with no method of organisation whatsoever. 
The public have to wait in queues 

( President ) : There must be some organisation, Mr. 
Sykes. It is putting it a bit high to say there is no method 
of organisation. If there were no organisation or method 
there would not be any trolley buses at all. 

(Mr. Sykes): If you lived where I lived, Sir, and ex- 
perience what we experience, I am certain that you would 
be of the same opinion as myself and my Committee. 

(President): I think you really mean that it is organ- 
ised in a bad way. You cannot mean to say it is not 
organised at all. 

(Mr. Sykes) : Well, the organisation is very, very toad. 

(President): Then you were going on to say some- 
thing about the queues, were you not? 

(Mr. Sykes) : Yes, not the slightest effort has been 
made to regulate or increase the service or put into 
operation new routes, which have been asked for. This 
must mean a great loss of revenue, for would-be pas- 
sengers, tired of waiting, walk. It also leads to over- 
crowding of vehicles with resulting uncollected fares. 

Secondly, no effort has been made to electrify the rail- 
ways which run from the west side suburban station at 
Liverpool Street to Enfield Town, or to re-open the 
Churchbury line running from Edmonton to Cheshunt. 

(. President ) : When was that closed? 

(Mr. Sykes): 1912. I think it is a pity that the Railway 
Executive do not look at that, because I am perfectly 
certain that since that line was closed, after the 1914-18 
war the district was built -up. It was a farm-land district 
previously, it is true, but the passenger service was 
very bad. Since that time, during .1921-22, the area has 
been built up from Lower Edmonton station right the 
way on both sides of that line to Churchbury, to Wal- 
tham Cross and Cheshunt and Turnford ; there must be 
people living there who require transport to get to their 
places of work, and the only thing they have is a trolley 
bus service, from Waltham Cross, which gets over- 
crowded. This results, when you get beyond Ponders 
End, to Edmonton and Tottenham, That the trolley buses 
are full tip and Edmonton and Tottenham suffer very 
badly as regards accommodation. No effort has been 
made at all. We have put in for it several times but on 
the last application we made we were told that it would 
cost £57,272 to put that line again into operation. That 
was the old Great Eastern. I think that is a terrific 
amount. Of course the line is in perfectly good order. 
All that is running now are two freight trains a day up 
and down to say they are running something, and it is 
used very, very occasionally, in case of a break-down 
on the main Cambridge line between Cheshunt and 
Tottenham. They have used it — I should say — three times 
during the last three years. The stations have been let 
out to manufacturers and people for business purposes. 
Surely it would not cost that amount of money, be- 
cause they could put in temporary platforms until the 
people occupying the stations are found other accommo- 
dation. I think the Commission are losing thousands 
and thousands of pounds through not putting this line 
into operation for passenger-carrying purposes. 

As a matter of fact these are practical improvements 
of a character which could toe carried out. The cost would 
be small in comparison to the improved travelling faci- 
lities which would be provided. The result would be 
a tremendous increase in revenue and vastly improved con- 
ditions for workers travelling to their work. The con- 
ditions now are nothing more or less than scandalous. 
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You must excuse me in the way I am putting this to 
you, Mr. President. We are really in a very bad way 
in Edmonton. We are suffering and my Trades Council 
cannot speak too loudly — I will put it that way — of the 
conditions that are appertaining. 

Instead of this, we see such schemes as a large sum 
of money to be spent at Potters Bar on the railway, a 
scheme which will in no way help the workers in the 
area covered by the Trades Council of Edmonton in 
travelling to work. I understand this scheme is to do 
with the increased speed of main-line traffic — that is 
why it is being put into operation. 

Proposals are also being put forward, and in fact a 
suggested priority scheme, for a new tube line from the 
West End of London to Tottenham. This will in no 
way help the workers of Edmonton and Enfield to get 
to work. The places of work are mostly on the east 
side of London, not the West End. In this section are 
some of the main reasons for this objection. We feel 
in Edmonton that we are not getting a fair deal. 

Thirdly, we submit that the limit of travelling costs 
for the workers and their families in this area has been 
reached. We maintain that any further increase in fares 
would mean definite hardship. Should this new scheme 
of the Transport Commission be allowed, it will mean a 
demand for increases in wages to meet the travelling costs. 
This would lead to further increases in costs all round, 
which would inevitably lead to unrest with lower produc- 
tion, and more power to those subversive factors which 
lead to revolution and anarchy. 

In conclusion, we respectfully ask the Tribunal to tell 
the British Transport Commission that they have no case 
for any further increases in London Passenger charges, 
for the reasons stated in this objection. 

Since the Tribunal opened, Mr. President, I have 
received some documents in support of our contention that 
the requests for services have been turned down and 
refused, but I have not been able to get them set up in dupli- 
cate to go round, as I should have done, I wonde whether 
you would allow me to put them in? 

( President ) : Would you let me look at them please? 
I think, Mr. Sykes, I will hand them to the Transport 
Commission for them to take copies of. We will retain 
your documents so that we may consider them ourselves. 
Will that satisfy you? 

(Mr. Sykes): Yes, thank you. I am sorry I have not 
been able to get them duplicated, but I will do so if 
you like. 

(President) : No. We shall not print them in the short- 
hand note, but we will read them ourselves and we will 
give copies to the Commission so that they may consider 
them. Will that satisfy you? 

(Mr. Sykes) : Thank you very much. Sir. 

(President) : Thank you very much, Mr. Sykes. 

(Mr. Sykes): I wish to thank you Mr. President, and 
the Tribunal, for listening to the Edmonton Trades Council. 
My Committee desires me to say thank you for listening 
to our objection. 

(President): Very well. We are glad to hear you, Mr. 
Sykes. 

Now we have the Deptford Trades Council. 

Mr. Stannard, would you tell me this. Is this Trades 
Council one of those who are represented toy the Federa- 
tion of Trades Councils? 

(Mr. Stannard): No. Due to certain practices which 
prevent certain organisations in the Deptford area sending 
representatives to the London Federation of Trades 
Councils— that is to say, due to political bars imposed by 
the London Federation, this Deptford Trades Council is 
not at present affiliated? 

(President): Is it affiliated to the London Trades 

Council? 

(Mr. Stannard) : Yes. 

(President) : You know that the London Trades Council 
has already addressed us? 

(Mr. Stannard): Yes. 

(President) : Do you want to put some special represen- 
tations regarding Deptford before us? 
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{Mr. Stannard ) : Yes. In presenting this case on behalf 
of the Deptford Trades Council, I want to point out 
that this is the third Tribunal that has sat in recent years 
with regard to increases in fares. 

{President ) : We know that. 

{Mr. Standard) : Yes, I know, but what worries us on 
the Deptford Trades Council is that it is far from solving 
the basic problems that are facing the road passenger 
industry. If you look at this document with the bits 
about the price of increased coal and things like that, 
there is no telling that in 12 month’s time we shall 
not be facing the same position, because sources outside 
the control of this Tribunal are responsible for the increase 
in prices, and, as a result, every time that prices become 
increased we are faced with this position in Lon- 
don, where we have a Tribunal which does not 
solve the basic problem facing the passenger industry. 
We think that the Tribunal would do well to recommend 
to the Passenger Consultative Committee that some con- 
sideration be given to some alterations in the Transport 
Act, which would enable this thing to be overcome, instead 
of just meeting every 12 months. I will come to it later 
in my document. 

{President) : Well, if you do come to it later in your 
document you will not have to stop there very long, be- 
cause I am not proposing to -allow more than two sentences 
upon the necessity of altering the Transport Act of 1947. 

{Mr. Sykes ) : All right. The Deptford Trades Council 
puts its objection on the -following grounds — that our 
members can in no way afford increased costs in their 
travelling expenses, as the cost of living is already increas- 
ing faster than their wages and salaries. Secondly, that 
the pronosed increases will not assist the further develop- 
ment of the service 'but will prevent people from travelling, 
and so offset the temporary gain ; and thirdly that there 
should be a reduction in the payment of stock-holders, 
whose means are such as to enable them to live a normal 
life. 

I want to develop this, because since the last meeting 
o-f the Tribunal and since the -fares went up last March, 
prices have risen considerably, and the effect of the 1952 
Budget not only upon members of the Deptford Trades 
Council but also on the Transport Commission itself (in- 
creased petrol tax -and things like that) has made a great 
difference to the finance of the Passenger Transport 
industry. 

If you -take the increased prices relating to the cuts in 
food subsidies, the price increases that have gone on 
since food has come off the ration, together -with the fact 
that increased rates have -been put on by Local Authorities 
and in London County Council flats and houses owned by 
such authorities which has meant an increase in rent of 
3s. and 4s. a week, have more than offset the increase 
of 7-s. -a week in -the wages of -the average manual worker 
received last November. 

It is true, on looking through the figures, that more 
people -have travelled in the London area last year, but 
we contend that this has arisen primarily because many 
people who in the past could afford to go away for a 
holiday and use the Railway Services, were content to 
take their holidays around the London Parks and they 
travelled in that way. That is, to some extent, how the 
London Passenger Transport Board found themselves with 
a little more money' than they had originally estimated for. 

Some three or -four years ago the average worker in the 
Deptford area, who is an average semi-skilled man in the 
engineering works in Greenwich and Woolwich, -was pay- 
ing on average 3d., 4d., or 5d. to go to work by Work- 
men’s Services. Now -that has -been cut, the introduction 
of the early morning fares, and the proposed increases, 
will put it up to as much as 9d., 94d. and lid. 

{President) : -But he is still -paying less than other people. 

(Mr. Stanrtard ) : But he is earning a lot less than other 
people as well, -in many cases. 

{President ) : Mr. Stannard you cannot have a system of 
fares graduated by referring to -the income of the people 
travelling. 

{Mr. Stannard)-. This man is travelling a very short 
journey, on the average. 

( President ): But although there have been increases in 
the early morning fares, he is still -travelling more cheaply 
than other people. 



{Mr. Stannard ) : Whilst -that may be true, Mr. President, 
in the past — for whatever reasons the Workmen’s Services 
were originally -brought into operation (-whether it was 
to encourage -the worker to get up early and -get to -work 
at eight o’clock, I do not -know) — surely if it was possible 
in the -past it i-s still quite possible now. In the opinion 
of my Trades Council, if some of -the financial burdens 
placed on the Tribunal were removed, to some extent, 
these Workmen’s Services could -be re-introduced. 



Due to -the bombing and things like -that a lot of people 
have moved out of -Deptford There is a big debate 
going on between Deptford Borough Council and the 
Town Planning Committee on how many people ought 
to live in Deptford. This has resulted already in a lot 
of people being transferred out to Sevenoaks, St. Pauls 
Cray and places which lie in those areas, and that, in 
itself, is a terrific hardship- for the people. I-f this new 
Town Planning business insists that the size of the 
Deptford population -be reduced to 50,000 or 60,000, it 
will mean 'that more people may -move out of the area 
but -will have to come -back in-to it in the day-time to 
-work. Therefore they will be faced — many of the. people 
who would not be paying fares, otherwise — with the 
necessity of paying fares, which will make a cut in their 
budget -th-at they cannot afford. 

It is difficult for -me to deal in facts and figures, but 
I think if the Tribunal -were to come down to the Deptford 
area and look around some of the -back-streets and see 
how already some o-f the people are forced to live — 
coming back to the poverty line of 1929-45 period, they 
would see that -any more lumps out of their money in 
the way of increased prices will bring their kids down to 
the poverty level. 

I would like to take the case of two -people— two 
engineers, not the lower-class workers. They are con- 
sidered to get fairly respectable wages. One works for 
Camberwell Borough Council. He could, I suppose, pack 
his job up and -go to work in the Sevenoaks area. In 
1950 he was paying Is. lOd. a day fares. That was from 
Sevenoaks to Peck-ham Rye Station — that was 74 per cent, 
of his w-ages. Some days when -it rained he could afford 
to pay 3d. from Peckha-m Rye Station to De-ptford where 
he works. Now you -will see him walking from Peckham 
Rye, because that extra fare represents another 14 per 
cent, o-f his wages. The only reason that the man keeps 
his job in spite of this hardship is because it offers him 
some security. He is a permanent staff man, and if he 
says there until he is 65, he will get a pension. That 
is the only reason he stays -there. 

Another chap in the same position, working for the 
London Electricity Board, also is -forced to -travel to and 
from Sevenoaks. He would not do it if he was not 
being forced to -give up some measure of -security, because 
he is also contributing to a superannuation scheme. 

There are a lot of people -working in Deptford and 
nearby areas that have been working for a nunibei of 
employers, or for -the same employer rather, over a long 
period, since before the war. They lived in Deptford 
and have moved out to these housing areas. They wan-t 
to have -a regular job, and are prepared to pay these 
extra fares. Then they get the rising prices. 



I want to go now to this question of -services. As you 
row the South-East London area was the last area to 
3 over from the tram to the bus, in the recent conversion, 
id the services in South-East London to-day are even 
orse -than -they were when -the old tram r° u f® s ^ el ® 

, service. It is not only the working people that find 
difficult in going to and from work. 

It is because the services are so bad that in many 
ises the London Transport Executive do not take advan- 
ce of what little money the worker ha-s got to spend on 
ires. You see, despite the remarks made by Counsel for 
le Commission when he opened his case, about t-,e money 
lat -was spent on beer, -tobacco and -pools, I a-m sure that 
the Tribunal took a trip down to Deptford and went 
ito the back streets and into some of the back-street 
u-blic houses on Mondays to Fridays, and asked some 
f the publicans themselves, who are not members or the 
'ork-in-g class, they -would get the shock of then- lives 
n finding what -actual money is available for beer and 
igarettes. Nevertheless, the working -man likes a laugh 
nd a joke occasionally, and one of the things he likes to 
o is -to see a football match. You have only to take 
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have to stand for half to three-quarters of an hour, in 
fact I myself often walk from Charlton to the Marquis 
of Granby before I can get a chance of a bus. Mr. 
Seed, the Manager of Charlton Football Ground complains 
that his gates have dropped. If there were better bus 
services the gates would go up and the London Transport 
Executive would pick up another £1,000 every Saturday 
afternoon by the fact that 20,000 extra people would 
travel between Charlton Football Ground and home. 

( President ) : I do not think we can go very far into 
this question of the drop in the gates of the football clubs, 
and in particular into the drop of the Charlton gates. I 
suspect myself that if Charlton were in the final round 
of the English Cup their gates would have kept up pretty 
steadily. 

(Mr. Stannard ) : You see, that is not quite true because 
Charlton, until a couple of weeks ago were challenging 
for championship of First Division, and if it were in 
Highbury or even Tottenham, where there are better 
facilities than in 'South-East 'London, they might have got 
40,000 or 50,000 people there. Even on Good Friday 
there were 40,000 people at Charlton Football Ground 
despite the fact that many people could not get there 
because of the lack of services. I think if there were 
better services they would be there. 

Further, on this question of the services which affects 
many of the members of the Deptford Trades Council, 
there is the role of the Charlton Repair Depot, or the 
Central Repair Depot of the London Transport Executive. 
Previously that belonged to the (London County Council, 
and they were responsible for the overhauling and main- 
tenance of trams and trolley buses. Due to the fact 
that the trams are going off the road, they are now 
responsible also for the overhaul of certain British Road 
Service vehicles. Now it is known that the British 
Transport Commission want to take the Charlton Repair 
Depot, lock, stock and barrel, to Aldenham, despite the 
amount of money that would cost. I am given to under- 
stand by a shop steward at the Charlton Repair Depot 
that all buses going for overhaul are sent to Chiswick and 
Aldenham, whether they come from Gravesend or Sidcup, 
right over to West London, costing petrol and wages for a 
conductor and driver, at overtime rates, amounting to £5 
for each vehicle that is moved to Chiswick or Aldenham 
for repair. I am not suggesting that the wages of the 
transport workers ought to foe knocked down or that the 
worker ought not to be allowed to work a little bit of 
overtime to make ends meet, but I suggest that if the 
London Transport Executive looked at this policy and 
really tried to make the Charlton Repair Depot a centre of 
repair for petrol and trolley bus vehicles for South-East 
London, it would be possible to save quite a considerable 
amount of money both on petrol and on wages for taking 
the vehicles over there. They might be able to give it 
back to the workers in their basic wage. 

Those are some of the things that are worrying the 
people at the Deptford Trades Council. We cannot put 
in fractional figures showing how you people can over- 
come it to that extent, but we know because we are living 
amongst it all day that the workers cannot pay more. We 
know that the London Transport Executive can or should 
be able to find some ways of making their service more 
efficient ; but we believe, you see, that the main cause of 
all this trouble lies outside the jurisdiction of this Court. 
Therefore, Sir, we would like to submit that in order that 
we avoid regular Transport Tribunals every time the fares 
go up, or every time it is necessary rather to put fares 
up, that it would be far better if the British Transport 
Commission was to keep the Transport Advisory Commit- 
tee meeting regularly. I understand that one of the first 
meetings that took place was after the uproar that went 
on when fares were increased last time. If they were 
meeting regularly so that we could put all these problems 
that arise from week to week into the Transport Advisory 
Committee, we could make recommendations for improv- 
ing the efficiency of the services, and we feel that we 
would be able to help. 

Finally, on this question of the compensation 

•f President ) : I think the Committee, though of course 
it is not sitting round a table day in and day out, has 
a post box, and anything of use which anyone would 
like to suggest has only to be put on paper, put in an 
envelope and sent to them, 



{Mr. Stannard) : There were one or two things which 
we wrote from the Deptford Trades Council to the Execu- 
tive itself about such things as the 163 buses, and we 
did get some improvement after a little bit of publicity 
in the local papers, but you see we would like to go 
and take some of the workers faced with this problem 
along to the Transport Committee and let them explain 
what it means in their lives. But that is neither here nor 
there at this stage. 

On my last point you said I could only say a couple 
of sentences. 

( President ) : I will say three, and put it up 50 per cent. 1 

{Mr. Stannard.)'. There were many people who were 
lucky enough to be asked to work all the hours God 
made during the War to build all the things needed to 
fight the German armies, and the Minister took the money 
they earned away from them in the form of Post- War- 
Credits. Except for the people who have reached the age 
of 65, none of that money is touchable at the moment 
due to the position of the country. We would like to 
submit that, due to the position of the British Transport 
Commission and its inability to solve its problems, the 
Court should advise the Advisory Committee that some 
consideration of a similar nature should be installed on 
the stockholders of the British Transport Commission. 

( President ) : We do not advise anybody ; we decide 
things. 

{Mr. Stannard): Well, you see, I understand that that 
depends upon the Act; I know that that does not lie 
within the precincts of this Court. Therefore I under- 
stand that the only people you could advise are the 
Transport Advisory Committee or the Minister. 

{President) : We do not give advice. This is a political 
mattei, and if there is anything in it there are persons who 
exist to deal with those matters. 

{Mr. Stannard) : To many people it is a matter of life 
and death because they have to pay more fares. 

{President) : There are many people probably who 
hold Transport Stock to whom it is a matter of life 
and death, but we will not go into that. 

{Mr. Rippon ): I speak now, Sir, on behalf of East 
and West Ham, incorporating in my submissions on their 
behalf the statement in respect of the views of the South- 
West Essex Traffic Advisory Committee, whom I also 
represent. 

The South-West Essex Traffic Advisory Committee is a 
joint committee on which eight local authorities are repre- 
sented, the two County Boroughs of East and West Ham 
the five non-County Boroughs of Chingford, Ilford, Leyton’ 
Walthamstow, Wanstead and Woodford, and one Urban 
District Council, the Urban District of Waltham Holy 
Cross. 

We had considered. Sir, calling evidence before the 
Tribunal, but we feel that there are very few matters 
which we can bring before the Tribunal by way of evidence 
which have not already been covered by witnesses on 
behalf of the other objectors. 

I will endeavour to make my submissions as broadly as 
possible, and not to go through in detail the evidence 
presented at the Inquiry, except in so far that not having 
called any evidence our case really rests on comment upon 
that evidence. 

I should perhaps say first of all that all we are seeking 
to do is to assist the Tribunal so far as lies within our 
power in coming to its conclusions upon the justification 
or otherwise of the Charges Scheme submitted by the 
Commission in the light of such information as has been 
made available to us. 

The view we take is that it is a Scheme submitted by the 
Commission and it is for them to justify. Mr. Willis in 
opening, as you will remember, laid some emphasis on 
the fact that the Commission were not appearing before 
the Tribunal in the role of claimants or plaintiffs. We 
would like to make it equally clear that we do not appear 
in the role of respondents, nor indeed as prosecutor, 
because this is not a trial of an action. But if there is 
any onus of proof on anybody we feel it is upon the 
Commission, not upon the Objectors. 

{ President ) : I do not think that it is a very useful 
question. I doubt very much whether in strictness there 
is an onus in the ordinary sense on the Transport Com- 
mission. It could only be tested if the Transport 
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Commission approached this Inquiry by offering to 
explain the Scheme to us and refraining from calling any 
evidence at all. An interesting question might then arise 
whether that conduct could be restrained by one of the 
ordinary Courts, but I doubt very much whether, in the 
ordinary sense, there is an onus on them to justify the 
Scheme. 

(Mr. Rippon ) : I am merely making the point of the 
difficulty of the Objectors in this matter, not being Trans- 
port Authorities. 

( President ) : I think the proper way to regard these 
proceedings, Mr. Rippon, is to treat everyone coming here, 
whether they are the Commission or Objectors or persons 
addressing us who have no strict right to address us, to 
treat everybody coming here as offering their contribution 
to the general problem of what ought to be done in these 
circumstances. 

{Mr. Fay): My friend will not forget, I am sure, that 
the Commission are under a statutory duty to give 
assistance to this Tribunal. 

(Mr. Rippon ) : I would have added that the Tribunal 
has the power to call further assistance from the Com- 
mission if it so desires, and in so far as I desire to 
comment, either the Tribunal can take the view that the 
case as presented by the Commission does not justify 
the introduction of this Scheme, or it can in the alternative 
ask for further information. The Objectors, of course, are 
not in that position ; we have to rely on what the Com- 
mission think will be of assistance to the Tribunal. 

There is one other matter on which I would like to 
comment briefly in so far as those instructing me feel 
somewhat strongly about it. and that is the suggestion 
in Mr. Willis’s opening remarks that the British Transport 
Commission are in a less favourable position than other 
public bodies in having to come before this Tribunal at 
all. We say that so far as it is a burden, it is, of course, 
imposed by an Act of Parliament for the protection of 
the public whom we represent, and we expect the Com- 
mission to discharge it with goodwill. But, of course, 
it is fair to ask whether or not the onus cast upon the 
Commission, or the burden cast upon the Commission, of 
public accountability is any greater than that cast upon 
any other public authority. 

Mr. Lawrence has already commented quite strongly 
on the suggestion that local authorities are in a more 
favourable position because they do not have to run 
through a Public Inquiry. We associate ourselves fully 
with the comments he made on that matter. We feel 
it is a less onerous burden put on the Commission, to 
come before this Tribunal, which perhaps might be called 
a safe constituency, than having to go to an election. 

At the same time I am also instructed to say that we 
fully associate ourselves with what Mr. Lawrence said 
about the high sense of public duty which is displayed 
by the servants of the Commission, and the detailed 
mastery of their subject shown by the witnesses at this 
Inquiry. We do not want in any way to suggest that 
the representatives of the Commission are not worthy 
of their safe constituencies. At the same time we do 
feel that we are entitled to assume that it is not just a 
matter of window dressing to describe the public as share- 
holders in the concern, even if they do not have the 
customary right of the shareholders to elect the directors. 

We do feel that some consideration should be given 
to the shareholders’ rights, the first and foremost right 
which we think we have is a right to a budget presented 
in a realistic and understandable form, the sort of budget, 
Sir, which is before a local authority when considering 
what rate or precept needs to be levied to meet expendi- 
ture in a future year. That is to say. Sir, a forward 
estimate of actual income of expenditure not on a unit 
cost basis, average cost per car mile or whatever it may 
be, because that is in any event only a useful guide to 
trends and economy, and indeed only useful when the 
unit cost to the local authority or public body, or what- 
ever it may be, can be compared with the unit costs of a 
comparable body or authority. That, of course, does 
not apply in the case of the London Transport. 

We feel we should have a forward estimate of actual 
expenditure in round figures ; that is to say, Sir, an 
estimate of what a particular service or a department 
broken down into its constituent parts will cost in the 
next financial year, set against the probable cost in the 
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preceding financial year. In other words, there should 
be a clear picture of the effect, not only of augmented 
services and of economies and increased costs, so that 
one can form a judgment of what is in the case of a 
local authority the necessary rate that needs to be levied 
to meet expenditure, taking one year with another, to 
use the phrase employed in section 3, subsection 4 of the 
1947 Act. 

It is against that background. Sir, that I would like 
to make some observations of a general nature upon the 
information presented to the Tribunal and Objectors by 
the Commission at this Inquiry. The Middlesex County 
Council through Mr. Hill have already challenged the 
validity of the Commission’s figures, and argued that there 
is no case for any increase in fares at all, or if there is 
a case for an increase it is only for a fraction of the 
total amount sought. They have directed their attention 
to a number of calculations including central charges, 
the abnormal maintenance charges and London Lines 
relating to those things. 

I do not propose to make any comment even if I were 
able — which I certainly am not — to give the Tribunal 
any further guidance on those rather intricate matters. 
I propose, therefore, to say nothing about the Commis- 
sion’s duty under sections 92 or 93 of the 1947 Act. I 
want to make three general submissions : First of all, 
that the Tribunal have not sufficient evidence upon which 
to assess the Commission’s financial position in respect 
of the whole of the Commission’s business ; second, in 
so far as London Transport Services are concerned the 
Tribunal have not adequate information upon which to 
judge the budget in so far as it represents a forward 
view of expenditure ; and third, that insufficient time has 
elapsed since the last Scheme to enable a fair assessment 
to be made of its effect upon revenue. Of course, as 
you know, section 3, subsection 4 refers to one under- 
taking and that all the business carried on by the Com- 
mission must be regarded as one undertaking, and they 
must levy not only such fares, but rates, tolls, dues and 
other charges, as will enable them to balance their budget, 
taking one year with another. 

All the infomation we have about the British Transport 
Commission’s finances as a whole is contained in B.T.C. 
401, which is the Consolidated Revenue Account. 

C President ): You mean all the information you had 
before this Inquiry opened, do you not? Since then you 
have had the Comptroller in the box. 

(Mr. Rippon ): Yes, all the information we had in the 
documents is contained in B.T.C. 401. I want to say a 
word or two about the information given by Sir Reginald 
Wilson in cross-examination later. All we have in docu- 
ments is the Consolidated Revenue Account comparing 
1951, which is a base that we have not got for other 
calculations, with a forecast for “ Y ” year over the whole 
of the activities. 

( President ): Plus, of course, the four Annual Reports 
of the Commission. 

(Mr. Rippon): Yes, I wanted to make some observations 
about those later on. The information in B.T.C. 401 we 
feel corresponds roughly to the information you receive 
on the back of your Rate Demand Note, and for obvious 
reasons I will not comment upon the usefulness or other- 
wise of that information. We feel it is only by being 
given fuller information in relation to passenger charges 
in relation to London that we can give an adequate answer 
to the question, “Is the Scheme as drafted unfair to 
London?” 

I would say first of all that we have agreed that London 
should and ought to be able to pay its way, in the sense 
of making its proper contribution towards the finances 
of the Commission as a whole, and we accept the difficulty 
of estimating that obviously arises because the apportion- 
ment of costs as between freight and passengers and as 
between passengers inside and outside London, particularly 
having regard to London Lines with which Mr. Hill has 
dealt, is necessarily an arbitrary one. We accept that it is 
impossible to make an exact allocation between passengers 
and other traffic, and having accepted that we feel we 
ought publicly, Sir, to concede that the assertion that is 
sometimes made that the provincial traveller on British 
Railways is in fact subsidised by freight traffic whereas 
the London passenger has to bear the whole cost of run- 
ning of the buses and railways, cannot be proven and we 
lay no emphasis at all on any arguments to that effect. 
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We rely rather, Sir, on the provisions of Section 3, sub- 
section 4, which refers to the rates, tolls, dues and other 
charges, as well as fares, which must be taken into account 
in deciding what revenue is needed to balance the budget 
taking one year with another. Those whom I represent, 
Sir, feel that before passengers are called upon to carry 
an extra burden there should be an inquiry into a freight 
scheme. 

(President) : But when there is an inquiry into a freight 
scheme, if any of the objectors have the felicity to be 
represented by you, you will be able to take the point 
that before freight charges are fixed there ought to be an 
inquiry into passenger schemes. 

(Mr. Rippon ) : The view we hold is that there have 
been three passenger schemes and as yet no freight scheme. 

(President) : There ought to be one in three? 

(Mr. Rippon ) : Ideally we feel you should be able to 
consider all these matters at one and the same time. Of 
course that is quite clearly an impracticable proposition to 
advance. 

(President) : One or other must come before. 

(Mr. Rippon): But not three passenger schemes and 
no freight. Even if we had had one freight scheme it 
would have enabled a more detailed investigation of the 
problems. 

(President) : What are those general considerations that 
we should have been able to examine, but cannot because 
it is a passenger scheme? 

(Mr. Rippon) : That I am not instructed upon. 

(President) : You merely think there must be? 

(Mr. Rippon): For the purposes of this Inquiry we 
feel that the Tribunal, before making a final decision upon 
what London ought to pay, ought to be satisfied as far 
as possible that freight is making its proper contribution. 

( President ) : You know, of course — of course you know 
— that as lately as last December we had to consider 
whether the rates than ruling in the case of freight should 
be increased or not ; true not at a public sitting, but 
we had to go into the question. 

(Mr. Rippon ) : All I can say is that it is not information 
before the public. 

(President) : The conclusions we reached, Mr. Rippon. 
are contained in a Memorandum which is before the 
public. 

(Mr. Rippon) : I should say, if the Tribunal is satisfied 
that freight charges are making their proper contribu- 
tion — 

(President) : 1 was not talking about whether we were 
satisfied ; I am only saying that the Memorandum in which 
we gave the reasons why we were satisfied was a docu- 
ment which is before the public. 

(Mr. Rippon): Yes, but the Tribunal still needs, Sir, in 
my submission, to be satisfied at this Inquiry that the 
revenue from freight in the Commission’s undertaking is 
not in any way being underestimated, and Sir Reginald 
Wilson in cross-examination did give a reconciliation be- 
tween the figures for the freight revenue in B.T.C. 401 
and “ Y ” year in the light of the various percentage 
increases which have been approved, and we arrived I 
think at a figure of £310m., given for “Y” year. It is 
some £6m. less than might have been expected if one had 
merely plussed up the percentages on the base year. Sir 
Reginald attributed that to a decline in traffic. 

There is some evidence now that the decline in freight 
traffic has ceased ; there is some evidence that it has 
even been reversed. I cannot comment in any great detail 
about what I am going to say now — nor indeed can I 
place much reliance upon it — but no doubt the Tribunal 
may have seen the reports which have recently appeared in 
the Press to the effect that the volume of winter freight 
traffic is much higher than it has been for some years past. 

(President) : But have you looked at the figures showing 
how that increase in the volume of freight traffic is made 
up? 

(Mr. Rippon) : I must say that all I have seen is the 
general statement in the Press, applying mainly to certain 
categories of traffic. 

(President) : If you look at the statistics you will be 
interested in the difference between statistics for coal and 



minerals and for other freight — a distinction that is not 
to be much observed in the general Press comments on the 
revised statistics. 

(Mr. Rippon) : Another Press report is to the effect that 
the docks owned by the Commission are believed to have 
made in 1952 the biggest surplus since they were taken over 
in 1947. Again, as I say, one cannot comment very much 
here upon that, but we feel that it reinforces our sub- 
mission that an Inquiry into a Freight Charges Scheme 
should precede any increase in passenger fares, in order 
that everything should be taken into account. 

(Mr. Fay) : Do you mean a Docks Scheme as well as 
a Freight Scheme, Mr. Rippon? They are separate 
matters. 

(Mr. Rippon) : You mean that there will be a Docks 
Charges Scheme in due course? I thought they might be 
combined. 

(President): At any rate, you think there ought to be 
some Charges Scheme in which passengers would not be 
concerned, before we consider any further increase in 
passenger rates? 

(Mr. Rippon): Yes, Sir. The second broad heading 
is : That as far as London Transport services are con- 
cerned, we have not adequate information upon which to 
judge the budget, in so far as it represents a forward 
view of expenditure. 

Mr. lames, early in his evidence, explained the basis 
of ‘Exhibits B.T.C. 402, which purport to summarise 
changes in the financial position of the London Transport 
services between “X-A” Year and “Y” Year. We 
know from his evidence that “ Y ” Year is based on the 
domestic budget for 1953, and that the assessments in 
the budget are based on information about expenditure 
up to a late date in 1952. We know also that “ X-A ” 
Year is based upon 1950 — that is, a difference of three 
years between the respective bases. 

I want to make three submissions to the Tribunal 
with regard to that. First of all the difference of three 
years in the bases is unsatisfactory in any event. I think 
that became apparent as we went through the Inquiry 
and tried to secure figures relating to what has happened 
between 1950 and 1953. Secondly, it is unsatisfactory 
because we have not the budget for 1953, and we have 
not even the basis of the budget — That is, the figures 
for 1952. 

In other words. Sir, we feel that the Tribunal has not 
sufficient evidence before it on which to make a forward 
estimate of what particular services or departments broken 
down into their constituent parts will cost in “ Y ” Year, 
or 1953, set against the cost of 1952. In those circum- 
stances we submit that we cannot get a clear picture of 
the effect of increased costs, augmented services, or 
economies, so as to decide what action, if any at all, 
should be taken in order to raise revenue to the level 
necessary to meet expenditure “ taking one year with 
another ”, to use the phrase which is so familiar in 
Section 3, subsection (4). 

We feel that all we have in B.T.C. 402 is a reconciliation 
flowing from the budget — a reconciliation table of differ- 
ences obtained by subtracting the figures in the actual 
year 1950 from the budget for “Y” Year; except — and 
this is an important exception — that pride of place has 
been given to increases in wage rates and price levels since 
the conclusion of the 1952 Scheme, presented quite 
obviously in such a way as to constitute a major justi- 
fication for the proposed increases in fares, and those 
increases represent the estimated effect of increases in 
cost at the time prices went up. 

On the basis of the more detailed figures which Mr. 
lames gave in cross-examination, they add up to 
£3,526,000, and not £3. 6m. That is a minor difference 
perhaps, but I think it is another example of what Mr. Hill 
was saying of the difference which you have on the 
basis of calculating in a more detailed way than the 
way which has been adopted by the Commission. 

More seriously no account has been taken in the first 
set of figures of the result of decreases due to the antici- 
pated economies on such matters as decrease in staff in 
“Y” Year, 1953 ; all these matters are supposed to be 
taken into account in Item 6, £0.8m. 

But Item 6 appears to be a reconciliation between 
“ X-A ” Year on a car mileage or unit cost basis, 
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Mr. James explained it in -his evidence and pointed out 
that wfaat in fact has happened between 1950 and “ Y ” 
Year is that augmentations of mileage have cost an addi- 
tional £1.3m., and economies have been made totalling 
£1.3m. — tram conversion £0.3m. ; road services £0.6m. ; 
railways £0.3m. ; and savings in running time £0.1m. 

On that basis there is no apparent saving at all ; the 
£0.8m. appears merely because the plus of £l.lm. was 
rejected an “Y” Year and an item of £0.3m. was taken 
into account in Item 2 of B.T.C. 402. In my submission 
that is not a satisfactory basis on which the Tribunal 
should be asked to measure the effect of economies in 
services and costs. 

What other guidance have we? We have, as you have 
said, Sir, some other guidance which appeared in the 
course of evidence — the figures given by Mr. Valentine 
on the Ninth Day of economies on various services, 
mainly due to a re-scheduling at the end of 1952, 
totalling some £735,000. We are told that they are all 
reflected somewhere or other in the “ Y ” Year figures ; 
in other words, we know that A minus B equals £735,000. 
But we do not know what A is, and we do not know 
what B is. We know that X -minus Y equals something 
else, the details of which he gave, but that does not 
really take us very much further forward ; all we have 
left really is the assurance that the promotion of the 
utmost economy is vigorously and continuously pursued, 
which Sir Reginald Wilson rightly described as being 
the duty of “ good management ”. 

Mr. Valentine, in chief, dealt with the figures of staff 
going back to 1948 — rather further than we are accustomed 
to going back, even at this Inquiry — and 1952. He said 
that -the total staff had fallen between 1948 and 1952 from 
100,798 to 97,132, giving a drop of 3,632, or a decrease 
of 4 per cent. On the other hand, there was a matter 
which caused the objectors some concern, namely, the 
figures for administrative, clerical and technical staff 
between those years ; they rose from 4,909 to 5,303. an 
increase of 396, or about 7 per cent. 

The position as it appeared in the cross-examination of 
Sir Reginald Wilson is even more startling in regard to 
the Road Haulage Executive. Making a comparison there 
between 1950 and 1952, it appears that the administrative, 
clerical and technical staff increased by some 3,000 above 
the figure which was -thought necessary compared with a 
slightly lower figure for operating staff in 1952. 

Sir Reginald’s first reaction to that was to say : “ What 
economies were achieved by these particular people, we 
do not know”. In re-examination he gave a fuller 
explanation ; first of all he analysed the effect of bigger 
vehicles ; secondly, he said that the Road Haulage 
Executive was now doing more for itself in regard to 
repair, book-keeping, accounts, auditing and things of that 
kind. 

That still leaves unanswered the important question of 
what economies had in fact been achieved by the Road 
Haulage Executive doing things for itself, instead of letting 
other people do them for it. We. are not inquiring here 
into the details of the accounts of the Road Haulage 
Executive, except in so far as the Commission’s business 
must be considered as one undertaking. That only 
emphasises the need for further inquiries into these matters 
before there is a further increase in passenger fares. 

I think I ought in fairness to say that Mr. Valentine 
gave a full explanation of the increase in administrative 
staff on London Transport services over a somewhat 
shorter period ; we are grateful for that, and we accept it. 

(Mr. Fay ) : The greater part of that was re-classification. 

{Mr. Rippon ) : Yes ; he gave the explanation, and we 
accept it. Having drawn attention to the fact that we 
were critical of it in cross-examination, -I think I ought 
in fairness to say that we are withdrawing those criticisms ; 
we are accepting the explanation which was given by 
Mr. Valentine. I say that in order that there may be no 
misunderstanding of our view, now having heard his 
evidence ; but, of course, there are still difficulties in the 
way of assessing the effect of reductions in operational 
and other staff, in trying to assess to what the reduction 
in staff is due to a real economy or to an inability at any 
given point of time to attract the necessary labour. 

What we felt was really required was a figure of net 
reduction on a basis that can be reflected in the budget 
in terms of reduced cost — I shall be returning to that, 
Sir, in a moment. 
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You have pointed out that there is other information 
which is available to the Objectors and which is contained 
in the Annual Reports up to 1951 — we have not the 
important Report of 1952, of course — and we have also 
-the Transport Statistics. 

( President ) : I was more concerned in questioning what 
information you had 'before this Inquiry was opened, to 
add the Reports to the statements which had been pul 
in in compliance with our order. Once the Inquiry was 
opened and Sir Reginald was in the box, of course you 
were in a position to ask him any question about anything. 

{Mr. Rippon ): Yes, Sir; of course, we could do no 
more than ask questions just to make a line which we 
could develop in general argument. If one attempted in 
cross-examination to get a budget on the basis on which 
we are asking for a budget, -the cross-examination would 
have taken an even more intolerable length of time than 
perhaps it did in the Tribunal’s view in any event. 

( President ) : It was a matter for you to decide what 
information you wanted, without, if I may say so, having 
any regard to the comfort or convenience of the Tribunal, 
but solely with regard to the case which your clients 
desired you to put forward. You must not now complain, 
having had in the box witnesses who were in the position 
to answer any questions you liked to put, that you have 
not been able to obtain any information as to the budgetary 
position of the London Transport Executive, the Railway 
Executive, the Docks Executive or any other Executive. 

(Mr. Rippon): Mr. Willis was right in saying: We 
bring forward such material as we think fit, leaving 
the Tribunal to exercise its powers under Section 78, sub- 
section (6) if it so thought fit, and we were entitled to 
take the view that the Commission had to put any infor- 
mation before the Tribunal which would justify the 
Scheme, and w-e were entitled to consider our Objection 
in the light of that information. 

I may say in respect of the various Annual Reports 
that while they do contain a great mass of informa- 
tion, much of it, of course, is of limited value for the 
purpose of public accountability and much that might 
have been useful is omitted. Oif course, it is difficult 
to select what should or should not go into an Annual 
Report in an undertaking of the size of this, but it 
seems curious that the report should list the number 
of horses dead or dying during the year, 'but give no 
explanation at all of the position of staff in the light 
of the man-power position and unfilled vacancies. 

(Mr. Fay): Do you mean that vou want the number 
of staff dead or dying? 

(Mr. Rippon) : “ Departed ” perhaps would be the 
appropriate phrase. We have touched upon that to some 
extent in cross-examination ; we have found difficulties 
arising, in particular the differences between the figures 
employed in -the Annual Reports and those employed in 
the Transport Statistics in regard, for example, to the 
position in respect of total rolling-stock, the figures given 
in the Annual Report, and operating stock, the figures 
given in the Transport Statistics. 

I think I must concede that it has been demonstrated 
that it is most misleading to draw conclusions from 
either set of figures, both of which might reasonably 
have been thought to supply a test of such figures as 
the Commission have given to show the results of 
economy. 

Those difficulties were made abundantly clear by Mr. 
Valentine in re-examination when he analysed the changes 
in operating stock, and -put in B.T.C. 512 — the third set of 
figures which you hoped, during my cross-examination, 
did not exist. But, of course, they are there and they 
are of great importance, because the figures in B.T.C. 
512 are the sort of figures which can be quantified to 
show the effect on the Commission’s revenue of those 
changes “taking one year with another”. Mr. Valentine 
only gave those figures back to the end of 1951 and 
not to the end of 1950. In re-examination he also dealt 
with questions which I put to him in regard to the reduc- 
tions of staff, and he gave figures showing -the net de- 
creases in staff anticipated between 1952 and “ Y ” year. 
They totalled 1,019, a matter which quite rightly caused 
him to express mild satisfaction. 

Again, those are the effects of changes which can be 
quantified, and they amount in round figures to £400,000 
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to £500,000 a year. But we do not know how those 
figures are reflected in any way in B.T.C. 402. B.T.C. 
402 is a reconciliation between 1950 and “ Y ” year. 
Mr. Valentine has said that to produce the figures which 
he gave in re-examination, so far as staff is concerned, 
or operating stock on that basis, would entail a con- 
siderable amount of work. 

0 President ): Can you remember off-hand where B.T.C. 
512 is printed? 

(Mr. Fay) : It appears on page 337, Sir. 

( President ) : Of which day? 

(Mr. Fay) : It is on the Sixteenth Day. 

(President): Very well; I am sorry to interrupt you, 
Mr. Rip-pon. 

(Mr. Rippon ): Mr. Valentine said that to produce 
figures in respect of staff or in respect of B.T.C. 512 on 
the basis of a comparison between 1950 and 1953, for 
which I asked, in order to do the reconciliation — to com- 
pare them with the reconciliation in B.T.C. 402— would 
entail a considerable amount of work, and I may say 
that we fully agree with the attitude adopted by him. 
In fact, to some extent we rely upon it, because we 
should be working on the basis of actual expenditure in 
1952 — the basis of the budget — and the estimated expen- 
diture for “ Y ” year, the budget ; and those are the 
figures which the Commission clearly have and which 
is most convenient for them to work upon, and which we 
have not got. But any other basis of presenting the 
figures is artificial and very often misleading, and entails 
a tremendous amount of work to dig out. I think that 
is illustrated, to some extent at any rate, by the figures 
which we have been given in respect of tram conversion. 
In the estimates all we have is one item of £0.3m. for 
saving on tram conversion ; we have to take into account 
the plus which appears elsewhere for depreciation and 
the further benefit of the increase in traffic receipts 
which we were told last time appears to have -been 10 
per cent., which was realised and which appears in the 
bus receipts. 

Apart from those factors it appears that the £0.3m. 
was arrived at by comparison with the cost of bus services 
which have been put in place of trams, with the cost 
of the displaced tram services, taking them all at a 
common price level in 1952. 

It emerged from Mr. James’s evidence that the sum 
allowed for 13.9m. additional car miles on the road 
services was £1.3m., and we know that 36.2m. bus miles 
have replaced 31.3m. tram miles. On the basis of Mr. 
James s calculation, we arrived at figures showing the cost 
of 31.3m. tram miles as £2, 546m., and the cost of 36.2m 
bus miles as £2, 983m. We know also that the cost of 
running the trams, according to the 1950 Report, was 
£3. 6m., and I asked Mr. Valentine to explain the 
discrepancy. I was told quite fairly that that was a 
matter which I should have put to Mr. James as being 
a matter of -accounting, and, of course, that is the feeling 
which we had in regard to much of the information which 
was presented to us — that it was a matter of mathematics 
rather than a matter of comparisons of actual costs and 
actual revenue, because the bulk of the cost in Table VI-A 
in the Report, which relates to the cost of running trams 
has obviously been transferred from trams to buses, and 
in any event we are left with a difference which bears 
no apparent relation to the £0.3m., in so far as operating 
costs per car mile appear to take into account most or 
all of the factors given in Table VI-A of the 1950 Report ; 
and we feel that it should not have been impossible — 
and would indeed have been desirable— for the Tribunal 
to have had that before it, and that the Objectors should 
have had it before them— the budget for 1953 on the 
basis of 1952, having regard to the question of costs and 
having regard to the evidence given by Mr. Valentine, 
particularly in re-examination, that this is the basis used 
by the Commission ; on the other hand it is not so easy 
to forecast the revenue setting 1952 against 1953. 

That leads me to my third submission under this head, 
namely, that insufficient time has elapsed since the coming 
into operation of the last Scheme to enable a fair assess- 
ment to be made of its effect upon revenue. 

The increase has only been in force a short time, and 
we submit that the introduction of this new Charges 
Scheme was premature. The assessments of revenue are 
based upon only three months, September, October and 



November. Mr. Valentine says that December and 
January are no good ; Mr. Hill says that September was 
too cold and that November was the worst November 
for years, and February appears to have been too dry. 
But even if we accept September, October and November 
as a fair basis, we submit that that is still not a sufficient 
period, taking one year with another, and we ought not 
to be asked to deal with these matters so shortly after the 
introduction of the last Scheme. 

I think it has emerged from the evidence that we cannot 
place any undue reliance upon the statements which have 
been made that the overall estimates for “ X ” year worked 
out pretty closely. Mr. Valentine gave a figure of 0.3 
of 1 per cent., but although the total yield worked out 
pretty closely, the variations of yield within the various 
categories of fares have often been very considerable. 
Indeed, the evidence has shown that there has been loss 
in some places and gain in others. -Mr. Valentine stated 
that the Executive never claimed a high degree of accuracy 
for “the rather crude assumptions as to discounts at the 
last Inquiry but in our submission the variations which 
have taken place cannot be so lightly explained away. 
They have, of course, been dealt with in detail by Mr. 
Valentine in cross-examination on Day 12, and I do 
not need to go through all that again. It is clear that 
the Executive did not get the anticipated yield in many 
categories of fares which were subject to increase taking 
into account the effect of the Government’s intervention 
and the Tribunal's decision. That was particularly notice- 
able in regard to season tickets and early morning fares. 

What we were most interested in was that the decreases 
were balanced by unexpected increases elsewhere and in 
particular in respect of the yield from ordinary fares, and 
the yield from the 3d. fare. It appears from the estimates 
in Y” year compared with those for “ X-A ” year that 
the yield from ordinary fares on London Lines is about 
£lm. a yeai more than was anticipated ; and it appears 
that the yield from the 3d. fare in “ Y ” year at existing 
charges is about £960,000 over and above the expected 
result of the increase from 3d. to 34d. 

First of all -we -must inquire -what reason there is for 
the extra £lm. from ordinaries on London Lines. There 
does ^ not seem to be any challenge to the suggestion 
that it is due, at any r-ate in large part, to the Tribunal’s 
decision to reduce “ extraordinary ordinary ” single fares. 
Probably other factors were included in that, notably the 
loss -from season ticket revenue. Undoubtedly a good 
many people, rather than pay the increases -already pro- 
posed, prefer to -pay as they go from day : to day, and 
we feel that that is an -unfortunate tendency, in so far 
as season ticket revenue is obviously desirable ; it is 
revenue to -the Commission which is -paid in advance ; it 
ensures regular travel -habits, it decreases the demand for 
booking office staff and so on and so forth. 

The reason for the additional sum -at a 3d. fare in 
“ Y ” year on the estimated yield of 3^-d. was easy to 
analyse ; it may be -partly accounted for -by the drop 
back to lower fares ; -but -the main reason given by Mr. 
Valentine is the transfer -to that category of what were 
previously known as early morning fares. It is rather 
difficult to sort ou-t tha-t aspect of the -matter, but we do 
suggest that the result is due at least in part — -we cannot 
quantify the full effect — to the result of -the Tribunal’s 
decision not to increase the 3d. to 3-j-d. I think we need 
put it no higher this time -than to say that in respect 
of both those -matters there is some evidence to show that 
where the Tribunal reduced a fare, or refused an increase, 
there h-as been an improvement and not a reduction in 
the estimated yield of the last Scheme. 

If the Tribunal rejects the submission which I have 
made that they have no-t adequate information on which 
to judge the budget for “ Y ” year, or that we have not 
had sufficient time to -assess -the effects of the last Scheme 
upon revenue, then even if it is accepted tha-t the Commis- 
sion’s revenue is insufficient to meet its expenditure 
taking one year with another ”, it does not necessarily 
follow that the only way to bridge -the gap, so far as 
London is concerned, is by immediately imposing higher 
charges. 

T-ha-t brings me to the broad issue : “ Is the Commis- 
sion paying too little regard to the losses of traffic which 
have resulted and -which will continue to result from the 
imposition of increased fares?” There is no doubt at all 
from -the figures which we have had that there has been 
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a substantial loss of passenger journeys at almost every 
level, apparently absorbed by a drop back to lower fares, 
but much traffic has quite clearly been lost altogether. 
In our submission the loss of traffic is -particularly serious 
at the lower level of fares. 

As a result of increasing the lid. fare to 2d. there has 
been, it appears, a loss of about 750,000 passenger jour- 
neys a day. The fact that that is slightly less than the 
Commission bargained for does not, in our submission, 
make it any the less serious, and we feel that the increase 
from 3d. to 34d. must result in a further serious loss, 
which was estimated on the last occasion at 10 per cent, 
and which is estimated for the purposes of this Scheme at 
5 per cent. 

Mr. Valentine has given one of the reasons for the 
reduction in the estimated loss of traffic that the public 
are to some extent conditioned by now to such an in- 
crease ; but however that may be, 5 per cent, of hundreds 
of millions of passenger journeys is a serious matter to 
the travelling public, and we submit that driving people 
off public transport in this way is not the manner in 
which the Commission should fulfil its general duty under 
Section 3, subsection (1) of the Act: “ to provide or secure 
or promote the provision of an efficient, adequate, 
economically and properly integrated system of public 
transport ”, etc. — even if that is merely a preamble without 
much, if any, sanction behind it. 

I do not want to refer in any great detail to the 1949 
Travel Survey, except perhaps that I think I ought to 
apologise for having put some figures to Sir Reginald 
Wilson which were of a misleading character. I can only 
say that I looked at the figure hastily during the luncheon 
adjournment and had not appreciated that I was taking 
a table which, of course, presented the manner in a clearly 
misleading light. I apologise for that to the Tribunal and 
to the Commission. 

Of course, the 1949 Travel Survey was made some time 
ago, and is not of much value at the present time. I 
think possibly, however, one figure on which some reliance 
can be placed is the figure showing the percentage of 
people who even at that time did not make their journeys 
to work by means of the public services provided by the 
London Transport Executive. What we feel very strongly 
is that putting up charges to meet every increase in costs 
may enable the London Transport Executive temporarily 
to gain some financial advantage ; but from a long-term 
point of view it may well defeat the object of enabling 
them to balance their budget, taking one year with another, 
and I would submit that the duty cast upon them is a 
long-term duty ; it means something rather more than 
balancing the budget, taking 1953 with 1952. 

We feel that in the long run great commercial harm 
may be done to the Commission by this policy ; that 
it is a serious matter to cut off from travelling a large 
part of the optional traffic which, once lost, may never 
be recovered, even if when changing circumstances allow, 
there is some decrease in fares. We feel that people will 
have changed their travel habits, finding alternative means 
of transport or jobs nearer home. That is an aspect of 
the matter which leads one to the conclusion that the 
matter is not only bad commercially, but is bad in the 
public interest, in that it prevents mobility of labour. Some 
of the lay representatives have been able to deal with 
that 

{. President ) : The moment for adjourning has now 

arrived, Mr. Rippon. If it is not convenient for you 
to break off your submission at this point, by all means 
proceed, but it is now a quarter on 1. 

(Mr. Rippon ) : I think I can quite conveniently stop 
there, Sir. 

(. President ): Very well; I had not observed how the 
time was going on, or 1 would have warned you a little 
earlier. We will adjourn now until a quarter to 2. 

C Adjourned for a short time ) 

(. President ) : Mr. Fay, I made it clear, I hope, this morn- 
ing that we shall not sit on Monday of next week. 1 
now find, a fact which I had forgotten, that we have to 
sit to deal with agreed charges and exceptional rates and 
classification on Wednesday, so we shall not sit here on 
Wednesday either. It will be Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday, if the whole matter has not been exhausted by 
then. 
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There are two points I should like to bring to your 
attention ; they are really what one may call “ clause 
points ”. I want you, Mr. Willis and the Commission to 
consider two matters. The first is the definition, or at any 
rate the interpretation, of luggage in the interpretation 
section of the Scheme. You find luggage is referred to 
there including certain things. In the substantive part 
of the Scheme where luggage is dealt with, it is dealt 
with as personal luggage, or ordinary luggage, I am not 
certain which ; it is in Part VII of the Scheme. What 
I want you to consider is whether it would not be better 
that in the interpretation section the interpretation should 
not be not of luggage but of ordinary or personal luggage, 
whichever be the phrase used in Part VII. 

The second point I want you to consider, and this does 
arise on the Objection of the Students’ Union of the 
London School of Economics, who put in a written state- 
ment, I want you to consider the suggestions which they 
make for the amendment of paragraphs 24, 25 and 28 of 
the Draft Scheme, and in particular the amendments which 
are directed to a further extension or limitation of the 
definition of the remuneration. You will see whem you 
come to read their objection they are concerned with 
excluding from the term “ remuneration ” educational 
grants, but I should like to hear Mr. Willis, as we have 
only a written statement, on the amendments they propose 
in paragraphs 24, 25 and 28 of the Scheme. 

{Mr. Fay): Yes, where remuneration is defined to in- 
clude any salary, wages or other monetary payment what- 
ever. 

(President) : Yes, the amendments go beyond that ; they 
do deal with that specific point which I drew to your 
attention. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir ; thank you. 

(Mr. Rippon) : I was saying, Sir, when we adjourned 
that it was a serious matter to cut off from travelling a 
large part of the traffic, specially the optional traffic, that 
it was bad commercially and from the point of view of 
public policy. It has a serious effect on mobility of labour 
and was clearly unsound to concentrate on a reduced 
target to produce ;a higher revenue, a commercial policy 
that can only be pursued, even for a period of time, by 
a monopoly. Moreover, Sir, we feel that these proposed 
increases in fares not only result in losses of traffic and 
produce some hardship, but may also lead to demands 
for increased wages. 

Of course, this is not a proper place to enter into a 
lengthy discussion on the economic state of the country, 
but I think it is fair to say that when a scheme of this 
kind is put forward by a public body of the size and 
importance of the British Transport Commission, it must 
to some extent be considered against the general back- 
ground of the economic conditions of the country and of 
the public interest, it may be said, Sir, with some justi- 
fication that the Transport Commission are entitled to 
give their twist to the spiral of inflation, although of 
course they will suffer as much as anybody from the 
results. But it appears that the time is now opportune to 
consider how far a condition of inflation still persists. 
Sir Reginald Wilson said quite fairly that prices were now 
beginning to stabilise, but he thought that the upward 
trend would continue for a further period of time. 

There is some evidence before us at this stage which 
can, I think, be taken into account that prices are tending 
in some directions at any rate to fall as a result of the 
Budget and other factors ; I think reference has already 
been made to the effect of purchase tax. One can appre- 
ciate it is very difficult to quantify, though it must have 
some beneficial effect upon the Commission’s finances. 
Perhaps there is something which may be of greater 
significance, and that is the review which is apparently 
now taking place into the effect of reductions in the 
standard charter rates for oil tankers, which have fallen 
very considerably in the course of -the past year, and have 
recently been very substantially reduced. Mr. lames 
said in cross-examination that the total fuel consumption 
of the London Transport Executive in 1952 -was, I think, 
36.8m. gallons of fuel. If, as is now being canvassed, 
there is a reduction of let us say as little as Id. in 
the price of fuel oil, that would mean, on 36.8m. gallons 
of fuel, a reduction of some £150,000 in the cost of fuel 
to the London Transport Executive. I think these factors 
should be taken into account in a broad way. 
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1 have said of course that we regard this Scheme as 
detrimental to the public interest, taking that phrase in 
its broadest sense. It is of course a somewhat vague and 
all-embracing term which is usually only employed when 
somebody considers it is being infringed or when a 
consumer thinks he is called upon to pay something more 
or to suffer some detriment for what is regarded as his 
own good. But it can foe said in broad terms that what 
the public expects, and is I think entitled to expect, is 
that the Transport Commission, when weighing the merits 
of a scheme or the need for a scheme, will take into 
account the indirect effects and the long term repercussions 
which, although they may not make an immediate effect on 
the budget of the Commission are bound to have some 
consequences at a future date, will effect not only the 
economic position in the area in which the charges are 
imposed, but effect the needs and requirements of the 
travelling public and the amenities of the areas affected. 

For all the reasons that I have advanced up to this 
stage of my speech I would ask you to reject the Scheme 
entirely. But it may well be in spite of those submissions, 
Sir, that the Tribunal will think sufficient evidence has 
been advanced to show that additional revenue is required 
for the Commission to balance their accounts and in 
accordance with, the provisions of Section 3, subsection 4. 

That brings me to the question of how that additional 
revenue is to be found. I think when we come to this 
stage some regard must be had to the terms of Section 85 
of the 1947 Act, which provides that “ Neither the Com- 
mission nor the Transport Tribunal shall do anything 
in the exercise of their respective powers as respects 
charges and the submission, confirmation and alteration 
of the charges schemes which in their opinion will pre- 
vent the Commission from discharging the Commission’s 
general duty to secure that their revenue is not less than 
sufficient for making provision for the meeting of charges 
properly chargeable to revenue ” again using the phrase 
“ taking one year with another ” 

I think it is clear the Tribunal are fully entitled to 
determine how any increased revenue ought to be raised. 
They are equally entitled to' be of the opinion that the 
refusal of an increase in fares will not prevent the Com- 
mission from discharging its general duty under the Act, 
and to act upon that opinion. The Commission’s duty 
under Section 85 is to do nothing which in their opinion 
would prevent them raising the necessary revenue within 
an existing scheme, and nothing which would delay the 
presentation of a scheme to the Tribunal. But after 
that it is not their opinion which counts at all, in my 
submission, but only the opinion of the Tribunal. And 
in arriving at that opinion I submit. Sir, that the Tri- 
bunal should give full weight to the provision in Section 3, 
sub-section 4, which says the Commission shall so con- 
duct that undertaking as to make their accounts balance 
taking one year with another. And it is for the question 
to be raised at this Inquiry as to whether or not they are 
going the right way about fulfilling their duty. 

Perhaps I might interpose here a word about Govern- 
ment intervention. The Commission are apparently still 
of the opinion that the disparity between the subnormal 
fares and the ordinary fares, where that disparity has no 
commercial justification, ought to be removed in the 
interests of those who are paying a higher level of fare. 
You, Sir, have stated that the Government have announced 
that they do not propose to take any action until they 
have seen the result of this Inquiry. Of course the scheme 
as it stands does not prevent the Commission from deal- 
ing with sub-standard fares. They have, of course, given 
an assurance that they will not do so for 12 months 
unless some exceptional new circumstances have to be 
taken into account. In my submission, Sir, there is no 
reason why the Tribunal should proceed on the assump- 
tion that the Government will intervene again. The 
Tribunal presumably has not altered its opinion of the 
general merits of the Scheme as proposed last time. 
Therefore, in considering what the Commission’s addi- 
tional revenue needs are, one should reckon in the plus 
of £1.2m. which could be raised from sub-standard fares. 
It should not be just left as headroom. 

Of course. Sir, the Objectors do not want any increases 
at all, but if there are to be increases we feel that it would 
be preferable that action should be taken on the decision 
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that the Tribunal made last time rather than that there 
should be any increase at this time in standard fares. 

(. President ) : We did not decide last time that sub- 
standard fares were to be increased up to the normal. 

{Mr. Rippon ): You gave the opportunity for that to 
be done. 

{President) : We gave the opportunity subject to certain 
limitations. 

{Mr. Rippon) : I did not mean to misinterpret the posi- 
tion ; that is, of course so, Sir. We will ask, if it is 
thought that some increase is necessary, that the Com- 
mission should foe told to make use of the headroom 
that they have already within the frame-work of the last 
Scheme. 

( President ) : Do you mean that there should be a 

mandatory provision upon them? 

{Mr. Rippon) : I am sorry, Sir ; what I was meaning 
was that we should take into account the fact that they 
have that £1.2m. potential revenue available, and that 
if they now feel that they need to raise additional revenue 
to meet increased costs, that increase should be imposed 
at once rather than that there should be any increase in 
standard fares, particularly as the tendency for price 
levels shows at any rate some signs of falling. 

{Mr. Poole): £1.5m., is it not, after the 1st May? 

{Mr. Rippon) : I am much obliged. 

{Mr. Poole): Is that so? 

{Mr. Rippon) : It is not a figure I have in my recol- 
lection ; it may be so. 

{Mr. Poole): I think it was £1.2m. with limitation of 
40 per cent., and £1.5m when the limitation of 40 per cent, 
had expired. 

(Mr. Rippon) : I am much obliged. 

( President ): Whether it be £1.2m. or £1.5m., you are 
suggesting that from any additional revenue which we 
think the Commission should receive from passenger fares, 
one should deduct as being available £1.2m. or £1.5m.? 

(Mr. Rippon) : Yes. The second submission we would 
make is that the Tribunal should exercise its power to 
refuse the increase from 3d. to 3yd. Of course the esti- 
mated yield of that is £ 1.75m., which could be offset 
against the figure of £1.2m. or £1.5m. whatever it may 
be. And although that still leaves a balance, in our 
submission it may well be that the Commission have 
allowed for too low a discount, 5 per cent., and that 
the figure which was indicated at the last Inquiry, 10 per 
cent., may prove more accurate ; though, of course, we 
cannot do anything more than say that is our feeling 
about it. 



(Mr. Poole): Your suggestion is to remove that and 
leave the rest of the table as it stands? 

(Mr. Rippon) : Yes. I was going to then say that we 
appreciate that it is essential, as Mr. Valentine said, 
from the technical point of view, essential to the structure 
of the present Scheme, which might have to be recast if 
the particular increase were to be refused and others 
accepted. Well, Sir, we hesitated to put forward any sug- 
gestion of our own as to the alternative fares structure 
that might be adopted if that action was taken, because 
there is clearly no-one better qualified that Mr. Valentine 
to come forward with a suggestion for amended fares 
structure in order to meet that position if the Tribunal 
decided to take that course. I wish to draw no inference 
whatever from the questions that you propose to ask 
the Commission’s witnesses. 

It had occurred to us to make the general submission 
that one way of getting over the difficulty would be to 
have the introduction of the half-mile fare stages, though 
of course, not being Transport authorities, we are not 
in a position to say precisely what the effect of that 
may be. 

(Mr. Poole) : It does occur to me at once that to reduce 
the 3yd. fare to 3d. you would perhaps have to reduce 
the 8yd. fare to 8d. 

(Mr. Rippon): Of course, if the Tribunal 

(Mr. Poole): Having worked it out, I imagine it runs 
right through the scale? 

(Mr. Rippon): On that we feel sure that if the Tribunal, 
as a matter of policy, felt they were justified in reducing 
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the 3^d. fare to 3d., no douibt it would not be beyond 
the powers of the Transport Commission to devise a 
fare structure which would enable that to be done. 

{Mr. Poole) : I think it would be more likely to be a 
reduction to £4m. rather than to £ljm. 

(Mr. Rippon) : Of course it is perhaps to some extent 
problematical how many passengers would work out that 
if the two mile fare is 3d., probably it would be better to 
■buy two 3d. tickets than to pay 7d. for a four-mile 
journey, or to pay 3d. and 5d. for two and three miles, 
rather than 8^d. for 5 miles. We can well appreciate 
that technically, that is so ; but how many people would 
behave in that way is, as I suggest, problematical. So far 
as the higher fare levels are concerned, they are com- 
paratively unimportant as you have already pointed out, 
as far as attraction of revenue is concerned. I can only 
say we do not feel 

(President) : They are comparatively unimportant on 
road, not rail. 

(Mr. Rippon) : Yes, and of course it might be that the 
policy can be pursued for road and not for rail, although 
whether or not that would prove satisfactory in practice 
is difficult to say ; but I do not think the people who 
desire to travel by bus are going to switch to the tube, 
which may not take them to such a convenient point, in 
order to make a saving of a halfpenny. If they do, well 
and good, but one feels that they are separate services, 
and they would not always have the choice of going 
by tube rather than by bus, when the fare is exactly the 
same. 

There is one other point upon which I would like to 
comment, and that is the position in respect of the early 
morning return fare, about which we have made some 
observations in our Objection. I do not think that I can 
press, in the light of the present evidence, for them to be 
made available up to 9 a.m. ; but of course we have also 
asked that the early morning fares at existing rates should 
be maintained. That is where there is likely to be a 
high degree of individual hardship resulting from an in- 
crease in fares, and we are not altogether satisfied with 
the explanation which was given in the British Transport 
Commission’s statements as to why it has been thought 
necessary to impose this increase. 

It is stated once again that the Commission feel there 
is no adequate, permanent justification for them, and 
that what they are now proposing are the smallest in- 
creases that can be defended, because anything else would 
widen the gap between them and ordinary fares. That, 
of course, is not a consideration which has anything to do 
with the Commission’s duty under Section 3, subsection 
(4). That is simply an implication there as to what is 
being done ; it is being done as a continuation of a general 
policy, not because, or not wholly because, increased 
revenue is needed from that particular increase. 

I do not want to dwell at all upon the general grounds 
of objection to increased fares on the early morning re- 
turns or on other fares where workers are particulaly hard- 
hit, because that bas been dealt with by other Objectors, 
and there is nothing I can add to the argument so far as 
hardship is concerned. 

(President) : I have an aversion for the word “ worker ” 
as a description of any identifiable section of the popula- 
tion, Mr. Rippon. 

(Mr. Rippon) : That is a view with which I think I fully 
concur. Perhaps I should have said : employees who 

travel at the early morning return fares and perhaps in 
the lower income groups — people whose wage packet is 
likely to be most affected by an increase and those who 
travel at the early morning times. 

(President) : I think it is also a pity to have all sections 
of society under the description of “ employees ” or of 
“ early morning travellers ”. It used to be said, when I 
first went to the Bar, that the average earnings of the 
Members of the Bar were, if anything, slightly below the 
earnings of an agricultural labourer. That may or may 
not be true to-day, if only because the agricultural 
labourer is getting more money, but one would still find, 
I think, among the profession to which you and I belong, 
Mr. Rippon, quite a number of people who are just as 
much concerned by what may seem at first sight, a very 
small increase in the fare, as there are people who are 
included in those who would travel by early morning 



fares. I know, myself, quite a number of young members 
of the Bar whose reaction to an increase in fares to the 
Temple is that they prefer, although they are not walkers 
by nature, to get out at Charing Cross, and it really is 
quite a mis-description of society, as it at present exists, 
to talk about “ workers ” as being the only people who 
may suffer hardship. 

(Mr. Rippon)-. Yes, I would agree that those views are 
unimpeachable, and I do not press that particular point 
any further. It is a matter which has been before the 
Tribunal and it has been made by those best qualified 
to make it. 

I would ask at this stage, if I may do so, whether or not 
the Tribunal proposes to deliver a judgment in respect of 
its deliberations on this Scheme. I hope I am not out of 
order in raising the point, because it is a matter entirely 
within the Tribunal’s discretion. 

(President): You are not out of order, Mr. Rippon. I 
think we are all aware that in more quarters than one — 
certainly in more quarters than in East Ham and West 
Ham — views have been expressed that it is desirable that 
we should add something to the mere production of a 
Scheme. We should be quite prepared to hear observations 
from anybody on that topic. I do not want to say that 
there is no prospect of our reviewing, in something which 
may be called a judgment, all the observations which 
have fallen from all the Objectors ; but it may well be 
that it would be convenient for people to have a number 
of findings of fact on the more important issues separately 
stated. 

(Mr. Rippon) : Yes, Sir ; we feel that is the position with 
regard to such matters as making the early morning fare 
available to 9 a.m. We are perhaps repeating matters in 
a series of Objections upon which the Tribunal has already 
made up its mind, and once having expressed its view, 
of course it will be accepted by the Objectors. Of course 
that would not prevent them, if there was a complete 
change of circumstance, from raising the matter at the 
next Inquiry! 

(President) : No, it would not prevent them from raising 
it at another Inquiry, although it might be a complete 
waste of time on that particular point. But there is reason- 
able evidence of our attitude on such matters from the 
fact that we have confirmed a Scheme with one limita- 
tion of time in it, that we did not think any other limitation 
of time was better. 

(Mr. Rippon ): Yes. 

(President): There is this disadvantage of anything in 
the nature of an additional document called a judgment, 
that if by some mischance there appeared in that docu- 
ment called a judgment, a statement which was inconsistent 
with something which appeared in the Scheme, there would 
be considerable disadvantages attached to it, and it might 
well be held that the Scheme itself was, as a matter of law, 
wrong. 

(Mr. Rippon) : I suppose that is a risk which would have 
to be taken into account. 

(President): Yes— if it has to be. But it is a matter 
which we are considering. 

(Mr. Rippon): I am much obliged, Sir. As I have 
said the Tribunal may either determine how the increased 
revenue may be achieved, and also may express the 
opinion, or reach conclusions, that the refusal of an 
increase will not prevent the Commission from dischaiging 
their general duty, and we feel that emphasis should be 
laid upon the fact that there is a duty laid upon the 
Commission by the Act of Parliament, not merely to be 
self-supporting, but to manage its affairs so that it can 
meet its costs. The Tribunal has to be satisfied that they 
are so conducting their own undertaking that their accounts 
can be balanced, taking one year with the other, and it 
may be, if they conducted it in a somewhat different way, 
they would be in a somewhat more favourable position 
than they are now. 

(President) : Their duty, under the Act, is to build up a 
reserve rather than merely pay their way. 

(Mr. Rippon): I did indicate that. Those are really 
matters under Section 92 and Section 93, with which Mr. 
Hill has dealt, and 1 make no observations about those 
other than to adopt his representations on those points. 

The Commission is seeking that the Scheme be intro- 
duced in such a way as will fix maximum charges and then 
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leave them with complete freedom of action, and of 
course, under the Scheme as provided, the Commission 
are not in any way precluded from introducing con- 
cessional fares ; and it has been stated, and stated 
repeatedly at this Inquiry and at the las-t Inquiry, and in 
the published documents, that the Commission would be 
prepared to grant concessional fares at peak and other 
times if there was sufficient commercial advantage — that is 
to say, if they produced net revenue — and we are fully in 
agreement with that as a sound general principle. 

However, our experience has led us to believe that it is 
only by making a serious effort — a much more serious 
effort than has yet been made to provide off-peak cheap 
facilities — that it can ever be ascertained whether or not 
they are commercially sound and likely to produce 
increased net revenue. No such attempt has been made. 
All we have are the assertions made by Mr. Valentine that 
the possibilities have been studied and that at the present 
time there is no evidence at all ; all the evidence is to 
the contrary that cheap fares would increase net revenue, 
and Mr. Valentine has further stated that on the face of 
it, it is a perfectly sound proposition ; it would be irrespon- 
sible for the London Transport Executive to try a policy 
which we are convinced, with so much evidence behind 
it, would increase the losses which would have to be made 
good by other people. 

We think we are entitled to ask at this stage, after having 
raised this matter at so many Inquiries one way or the 
other: What evidence is there? It is a mere assumption 
that the cheap off-peak facilities increase the burden on 
other travellers at peak and other times, and in our opinion 
there should be no further increases in standard fares until 
such time as the London Transport Executive have made a 
genuine attempt to raise increased revenue by introducing 
cheap off-peak fares — that is to say, have made experi- 
ments on the lines followed by the Railway Executive. 
It is significant, perhaps, that the Railway Executive justi- 
fied at the last Inquiry the need for flexibility within a 
maximum fare, stating that if this system were allowed to 
continue, the safeguards would remain that reduced fares 
cannot be increased beyond the level of ordinary fare 
scales approved by the Tribunal, and also for commercial 
reasons which are just as important, including competition 
from Road transport, will not be raised above the levels 
which the traffic will bear. 

Of course it is quite apparent that there is no such 
safeguard to the travelling public in London, and the 
monopoly which the London Transport Executive enjoys 
renders it impossible to know whether the actual costs of 
providing the various forms of transport have been 
reduced to a minimum, or whether the fares charged on 
particular services or at particular times are in fact yielding 
the best net revenue. There is neither competition between 
alternative forms of transport, nor effective means of com- 
parison with costs incurred by other providers of transport ; 
and the difficulty I think, is that in consequence the 
traveller in London does not feel — whether justifiably or 
not is beside the point — at all sure that the price he is 
called upon to pay for his transport in general or at 
particular times is in fact an irreducible one. 

Perhaps I may say a word or two now about the 
example of the mid-day concessional fare between Victoria 
and Albert Docks and Plaistow. That was a fare, it is 
quite clear from the evidence, which apparently produced 
an increase in net revenue. The Commission were getting 
more from fares before that increase than they did after- 
wards. Of course, Mr. Valentine has made a point — 
which may or may not be a sound one, and I am no 
longer in a position to test it — that there was an over- 
estimate of the traffic that was in fact using that 
concessional facility. What we are most disturbed about 
is the grounds on which he now rejects the idea that 
an experiment there, on a route which on the face of 
it is a route which would lend itself to a scheme of this 
kind, running as it does direct from the docks to Plaistow 
and at present with a fairly limited volume of traffic 
apart from the dockers. He dismissed that as too trivial. 

I do feel that this is not an encouraging attitude in 
the light of the reasons given at the last Inquiry for the 
abolition of the cheap mid-day fares. It was stated then 
that “ The concession has a considerable history and when 
first introduced may have been commercially justifiable 
as a short-term policy from the separate point of view 
of the .undertakings owning tramways, which were faced 
at that time with competition from the buses which were 
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gaining in popularity”. It was stated at the last Inquiry 
that this consideration has long ceased to apply ; the 
trams are being replaced by modern buses, and that to 
grant the concession would be inequitable since it would 
mean continuing an advantage to the districts concerned 
at the expense of other districts. 

From that it appears to the public, whether rightly 
or wrongly — and it is not always the most important thing 
— for good or bad reasons that that concession has been 
taken away, first of all because there is no longer competi- 
tion, and secondly because the London Transport 
Executive is aiming at uniformity for uniformity’s sake 
in spite of the protestations at other times and in other 
places of local inequalities not being of advantage to the 
people who benefit from them ; but in so far as they 
increase net revenue are an advantage to all passengers 
in so far as that increased net revenue reduces the total 
revenue required for all traffic. It does seem to the 
Objectors that there is no hope at present of ever 
persuading the London Transport Executive to experiment 
between the extremes of “ risky ” and “ too trivial ”. They 
seem to be the Scylla and Charybdis of cheap off-peak 
fares. We feel that the policy of the Commission in this 
regard is defeatist, cautious and unenterprising, and that 
there is far too wide a gulf at present between the theory 
and the practice. 

What we are asking the Tribunal to do is to apply 
the stop by saying to the Commission : “ We are not 
satisfied that you cannot raise the additional revenue which 
you require by making a more serious experiment in 
respect of off-peak facilities ! ” The only thing that the 
London Transport Executive has really to say about it 
is : “ Well, of course, we should have to increase our 
traffic at off-peak times by 33 per cent, if you were to 
reduce fares by 25 per cent., a worthwhile reduction ”. 

That appears to be rather staggering as a statement 
given at a Press conference or even at a Public Inquiry ; 
but we know perfectly well that the London Transport 
Executive are — I will not say satisfied — but are making 
their buses pay at off-peak times with a revenue of about 
8d. per mile and from our general experience as repre- 
sentatives of the public, the Objectors feel quite sure that 
there are many public service vehicles running at off-peak 
times practically empty and that the figure of 33 per cent, 
is not really as alarming as the London Transport 
Executive would have people believe. 

( President ): That calculation is not concerned with the 
effect of increasing costs by attracting more customers ; 
it is concerned merely with the simple arithmetical sum 
which shows that if you introduce cheap fares, as they 
will have to be -applied not merely to your hypothetical 
new customers but also to the present customers, you will 
have to get such and such a percentage of new customers 
before you break even — before you get back to your old 
position. It includes that form of approaching the question 
of whether the increase of the sort supposed to be possible 
in that number of customers will make necessary an 
increase in the working costs. 

(Mr. Rippon) : We are only saying that the figure looks 
rather more alarming than we really believe to be the 
case. When you have three people travelling on the bus 
at the same time, the increase of 33| per cent. 

( President ) : You really need four ; -that is what it comes 
to. 

(Mr. Rippon ) : Yes, Sir ; we feel that the attitude of 
the London Transport Executive is very unfortunately 
different from the attitude of the Railway Executive where 
the general inclination, to use their own words at the last 
Inquiry, has been to try experimental fares ; and in fact 
we know that in one or two cases the introduction of 
cheap -facilities — -I -think round Yeovil is one of them — 
had to be withdrawn through lack of -patronage. That 
is something which -the -public would accept and under- 
stand. -We -are not asking the London Transport Execu- 
tive to persist over a long period in a policy of intro- 
ducing concessional fares -where it is proved that there 
is -that lack of patronage. 

I do not think it would be particularly helpful for me 
to deal with -the details of how and where this extra traffic 
can be attracted ; but certainly Miss Forster, on behalf 
of the Walthamstow Trades Council, has already indicated 
the needs of housewives, with -which we are much con- 
cerned, with very much more eloquence than I could 
employ. 
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(. President ) : Miss Forster had an even more dramatic 
proposal — that non-Londoners should ibe “ socked ”, if I 
may use that expression, for daring to travel on London 
services ; 1 am afraid she did not consider what would 
happen to Londoners who dared to 'travel on other ser- 
vices if that policy were put into effect. 

(Mr. Rippon ) : No, Sir ; I am merely saying that the 
mobility of housewives is almost as important socially as 
the mobility of labour ; in fact wc are really sharing the 
view expressed by the Railway Executive, namely, that 
there is a large field in which special reduced fares can 
create substantial new or additional travel, and that such 
travel is usually pleasure travel of one sort or another, such 
as traffic to shopping centres, evening visits to entertain- 
ments or to the seaside, or works outings. It is not in 
any way possible to give a precise definition of the limit 
of the field ; it can only be determined from time to time 
by practical experiment. 

( President ): I shall infer that we shall hear more of 
the contention that extra revenue could be obtained by 
off-peak cheap fares. It may be that you would rather 
I did not press you with any questions about it, but if 
you would like to be pressed with any question about it, 
the first question would be : “ W.hat are off-peak hours ”? 

(Mr. Rippon ) : I do not think we would attempt to be 
dogmatic about that. We would think that the period 
from say 10.30 to 4 o’clock would be an appropriate 
period, and also a period in the evening. The whole point 
we are trying to make is that the position is exactly as 
the Railway Executive have thought— you must experi- 
ment from time to time and you must experiment in the 
sort of -way in which the Railway Executive has been 
experimenting — saying, in a doubtful case : We will intro- 
duce it .rather than not introduce it, and where it does 
not work, we will take it off. We do know that there 
was apparently an increase in the net revenue when the 
Southern Railway introduced these concessionary fares. 
It has of course been pointed out that they had a higher 
standard fare, and it might have been merely a matter 
of good psychology ; but it was certainly a policy which 
the nubile apDreciated, and perhaps any evidence that 
anybody gives on this sort of point is just hearsay evidence 
or "a matter of personal ocinion — I am only saying that 
those whom I "represent and many other people are 
strongly of ooinion that there are, in the outer suburban 
areas of London, a great many people who would welcome 
the opportunity of using London Transport Executive 
services" at off-peak hours, whether for shopping or for 
any other purpose, and they are being discouraged now 
from travelling to London. 

Of course— and this may be within your personal know- 
ledge or your knowledge of young members of the Bar 
—if people do travel to London, whether for a day’s 
shopping or to use the reading room of _ the British 
Museum or whatever it may be, the fare is such now 
that they will travel at the peak time in order to get as 
long a dav in London as is possible, and it is likely that 
they will come back at the peak time, too. We do know, 
of course, that the bulk of the London Transport Execu- 
tive’s expenditure arises from the level of peak travel. 
Not only has one to bear in mind the advantage to the 
public and possibly the advantage in respect of net 
revenue to the Commission by introducing on off-ipeak con- 
cession ; one also has to bear in mind the .possible advan- 
tage that may be derived from the reduction of the 
peak by encouraging all who can do so to travel at an 
off-peak time. 

( President ): Why do you suggest that people who at 
present, in order to come to London for shopping, the 
fares being so high, travel at the peak period, would 
also go back again at the peak period? They do not 
gain anything or lose anything financially by going back 
in a non-peak period. 

(Mr. Rippon): They would if there was a conces- 
sion, Sir. 

(President)'. But at the moment they are free to go 
back at any time ; there is no money consideration 
concerned. 

(Mr. Rippon): They make it as long a day in London 
as possible. If there is a concession, of course, they will 
leave at 10 o’clock and come back at 4 o’clock. 

( President ): Do you mean they will have their even- 
ing meal at 4 o’clock? 
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(Mr. Rippon) : They will leave 'Waterloo at 4 o'clock 
to qualify for the concession, and they will have the 
evening meal at the usual time. 

(Mr. Poole) : There used to be concessionary fares on 
London Lines at the time of the first Inquiry ; when I 
lived in Roehampton I used to get a return from Putney 
to Waterloo at the rate of a single ticket and I had 
to leave at half-past nine or later ; but I could go back 
whenever I liked. 

(Mr. Rippon ): Such experience as I have relates to 
the position on the Southern Railway. There, if I remem- 
ber rightly, you could not travel before .10 o’clock — 
actually 10.13 was the first train from my station — and 
one had to take a train leaving Waterloo before 4.30 
in order to qualify for the concession. That is the sor! 
of thing which the Objectors have in mind ; it would 
have the double advantage of enabling people to enjoy 
the concession and reducing the congestion at peak times. 
But that is a matter which can only be determined by 
experiment, as the Railway Executive has done, because 
they are faced with competition. There is no competi- 
tion in London ; Londoners have not the safeguard which 
people outside London have. We are entirely dependent 
upon the London Transport Executive producing some 
evidence of willingness to meet our views in this matter. 

(. President ) : It is not quite right that it can only be 
determined by experiment. Once one is presented with 
a proposal not in general terms, but precisely — namely, 
that the fare ought to be so much at a particular hour 
of the day — it is possible mathematically, as has been 
done by Mr. Valentine in one hypothetical case, to say 
that in order to break even you will have to attract 
“ X ” number of additional passengers. 

(Mr. Rippon): Yes; it would have to be done in rela- 
tion more or less to each particular service on each par- 
ticular route, in relation to the number of people already 
travelling, and one would have to take into account that 
there would be a reduction in revenue, so far as they 
were concerned. 

(President): You mean that .there ought to be a series 
of sporadic experiments? 

(Mr. Rippon) : Yes, Sir, in exactly the way in which 
the Railway Executive did it. Surely the public would 
appreciate that the concessions could not be introduced 
immediately all over London. 

(. President ) : Take the Underground ; do you suggest 
that there should be the experiment of a cheap fare be- 
tween, for instance, Earl’s Court and Blackfriars at a 
particular time of day? 

(Mr. Rippon) : It is probably more difficult on the 
Tubes than when you take the position on London Lines. 

{ President ) : Perhaps I am old-fashioned ; you are 

calling all the Underground railways “ Tubes ”. I regard 
the Underground and the Tubes as being separate insti- 
tutions — you mean both? 

(Mr. Rippon) : Yes, Sir ; your understanding is probably 
more accurate than mine. 

(. President ) : It would be very difficult, would it not. 
to test an area for sporadic experiment on the Underground 
or Tube? 

(Mr. Rippon) : Yes, I think it would, especially in 
respect of the ticket machines, which indicate quite clearly 
what the destination and the fare is. 

(President) : I should have thought it was not that, 
but the user made of the Tubes. Take the country end 
of the Tube or Underground and sec what would happen 
if you decreased the fares for some hours of the dav to 
bring them into the centre, for intermediate bits of the 
Tube or Underground. 

(Mr. Rippon) : It probably could be done in certain 
outer areas of London. There would be certain fares at 
that time, say, to Piccadilly or Trafalgar Square, and 
you could see what the result of such a policy might be. 
We do feel that in general terms on the face of it, there 
is no area so ideally suited as London to deal with off- 
peak traffic. 

( President ) : It would be very difficult to draw up a 
balance sheet on tbe day’s results ; you would not know 
which of the passengers you were getting which were 
additional to the numbers you had been getting on that 
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particular length of the line at the old fares ; you would 
not know how many of them were passengers you had 
drawn from other services, and you would never know 
whether you had got hold of a new optional traveller. 

{Mr. Rippon ) : It probably would be difficult to sort it 
out, but one would have some indication of the position 
before the concession was introduced an.fi what happened 
afterwards. One could watch the alternative routes to see 
the reduction of traffic which resulted as a result of the 
introduction of the concession on another route and 
whether people were transferring. 

We have this evidence of the position on the Southern 
Railway which appeared to be satisfactory. It was carried 
on right up to the time of nationalisation, and we do feel 
that some experiment could be undertaken again. One 
would presumably introduce it over a period of months 
on a particular line to see what happened. There is no 
doubt that there are large numbers of people in London 
living in highly urban areas who want to go out into 
the country. Facilities could be provided for them to do 
so. Equally there are people who want to come in and 
enjoy all the facilities which London offers — museums, 
the Zoo, popular entertainments, music, the Arts, historical 
buildings, as well as the Departmental Stores and all the 
rest. We are strongly of opinion that London can be 
regarded as a transport operator’s delight in the facilities 
which it offers to its inhabitants if only they can get the 
facilities at a fare which will enable them to enjoy them. 

I am afraid I cannot add any further to that submission ; 
I cannot say more than that we think the attitude of the 
London Transport Executive should be that of the Rail- 
way Executive outside London. 

I would like to conclude with a few general observa- 
tions on the subject of public relations, because there is 
no doubt that the Transport Commission and the London 
Transport Executive seem to feel that there is a com- 
plete lack of understanding on the part of the Objectors, 
who are themselves public authorities, and of the public 
generally about their difficulties. We are concerned to 
make it clear that this is not really so. The position is 
fully appreciated by the Local Authorities whom I repre- 
sent, and we feel that it is largely a matter of public 
relations. 

What the public resent is the impression which has 
been created that the London Transport Executive, and 
the London Transport Executive alone, can judge what 
the public needs or what is good for it. Mr. Harold 
Willis talked in his opening speech about the importance 
which the Commission and the London Transport Execu- 
tive attach to winning the goodwill o,f the people of 
London. It is interesting to note that considerable 
amounts of money are spent on publicity, which may 
be regarded, I suppose, as one aspect of public relations. 
The figures in the 1951 Accounts, pages 110 and 154, 
showed that between 1950 and 1951 the cost of publicity 
in respect of both London Transport railways and London 
Transport generally has gone up from £157,738 a year 
to £182,254 a year — a considerable sum of money spent, 
of course, I fully appreciate, on a wide variety of pur- 
poses. But we do feel that some part of that money could 
be better employed in what Mr. Valentine regards as trivial 
or risky experiments. 

We feel that apart from that there has been no systematic 
effort either by market or consumer research or by con- 
sultation with the Local Authorities to discuss public 
views or the attitude of the public to the services provided. 

The South-West Essex Traffic Advisory Committee, 
which comprises representatives of eight great public 
authorities representing a population of about one million, 
would welcome an opportunity to play a much fuller and 
more active and effective part in helping the London Trans- 
port Executive on traffic problems in the Metropolitan 
Area of Essex. Also on that Committee at the present 
time representatives of the British Transport Commission 
and the London Transport Executive do sit, but the im- 
pression is very strong that it is a discussion group rather 
than a working party, and the South-West Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee feels, and its constituent members 
feel, that the Commission and the Executive are taking 
their stand all the time on a too rigid interpretation of the 
general duties cast upon them by the 1947 Act. They 
are always plumping for higher fares at a lower level of 
activity regardless of the effect on traffic or local needs. 
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We knoAv now what a public outcry there was last time 
when the fares were raised, and there is some evidence 
of public feeling on this occasion ; but what we think is 
significant is it is not by any means confined to any 
particular class of travel — indeed, this is the point which 
you have made ; it is not a matter for the early morning 
return fares or the young member of the Bar ; it is a 
general feeling, throughout the general public, that it is 
not quite what it should be, and it is certainly not an 
objection raised by people who are in any way opposed 
to the principle of a Nationalised industry with any 
particular axe to grind in respect of these matters. We 
appreciate that 'there has been a better attempt on this 
occasion to explain the problems to the general public 
through Press conferences, posters, etc., and this I think 
has gone some way to counter the public feeling. 

{President) : Of course, the public feeling has not yet 
translated itself into any multitudinous assembly at this 
Public Inquiry, has it? 

{Mr. Rippon ) : I think that is often the case, Sir ; they 
would not expect to have to come here to hold their 
protest meeting, and surely it would be most undesirable if 
they did ! 

{President) : I should have thought, if they were con- 
cerned really to understand the problems which have 
to be examined, one might have expected to see a faithful 
half-dozen attending each day — perhaps not the same 
half-dozen, but half a dozen of the harassed public. 

{Mr. Rippon ) : Of course, they have to proceed about 
their lawful business in other directions. Sir. 

.( President ) : Yes, that may be. 

{Mr. Rippon) : And they feel that they can rely on the 
Press to tell them what is happening, and what is being 
said, so far as is possible. 

{President) : If they feel they can rely on that, they will 
be lucky. I should have thought your best answer was that 
if there were any concessional fares during the day, the 
Public Inquiry would be crowded. 

{Mr. Rippon ): I am much obliged to you for that 
suggestion, Sir : 1 am sorry I did not think of it myself! 

I would give another reason for consideration of these 
points ; this 'appears to be the position of the local 
authorities whom I represent, and the position of the 
South-West Essex Traffic Advisory Committee, namely, 
that the public interest is not so much in the overall 
picture as in local problems. I think that is clear ; they 
say they want to watch Charlton on Saturday afternoon — 
it is the local aspect of these matters which makes the 
greatest impact on the public mind, usually after the 
Inquiry has been held rather than in the course of it. It 
is those parts of the Commission’s affairs which affect a 
man in his home life and in that of his family. 

( President ) : The general public — and in this I include 
myself and everybody here — does not like being asked to 
pay more, whether it be a penny, twopence, threepence 
or sixpence — for an article which they use daily. That 
applies to cigarettes, beer, railway fares, shoe repairs, 
laundry, and everything. 

{Mr. Rippon) : That is probably so, except I think in 
justice to the public, it does understand when a particular 
increase is really inevitable. When it understands that, 
I think it will accept it in a far different way from that 
in which it regards the Transport Commission. 

{President)'. Yes; that is the theory of the institution 
known as 'a Public Inquiry, is it not? 

{Mr. Rippon) : That may well be so in theory, Sir. 

{President) : Namely, that it gives people an opportunity 
at any rate of understanding what there is to be said 
on both sides of the question. 

( Mr. Rippon) : Yes. This is not a matter which depends 
purely upon a Public Inquiry, but at public discussions 
which take place in trains and anywhere. It is this 
reaction against the attitude of the London Transport 
Executive, which is regarded as a monopoly ; it is some- 
thing which is so widespread, so general and so per- 
sistent that it cannot be regarded simply and solely as 
the sort of objection which you would expect to an 
increase by the sort of Objector who has some political 
or other bias attached. 
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We speak of course as representatives of a large number 
of people covering a wide 'area ; the local authority whom 
I represent feels that the London Transport Executive 
is not sufficiently interested in the local aspect of these 
traffic affairs. As you said yourself, Sir, we are not 
concerned to investigate in any detail the organisation 
by what you described as “ a chain of comment but 
it is, in our submission, fair to say that the organisation 
of the London Transport Executive has become a mystery 
to a far wider circle of people even than those repre- 
sented by Mr. .Sykes. We certainly would not suggest 
that the organisation is chaotic ; but we do feel that 
there is some blurring of the responsibility at the opera- 
tional level, and that at the present time there is insuf- 
ficient consideration of traffic problems being given at 
the local level, and there is insufficient scope for them to 
be tested at national level. We make that submission 
as local authorities represented on a Traffic Advisory 
Committee who have been hopeful to settle some of these 
matters in consultation with the London Transport Execu- 
tive and the British Transport Commission, and we feel 
that some regard ought to be paid — a greater regard ought 
to be paid — to the geographical problems of London. 
You have in East Ham and West Ham a highly indus- 
trialised area with a population of some 300,000 people, 
with factory centres to the North and South, and the 
Victoria and Albert Docks and King George’s Docks. 
We feel that in regard to the cheap mid-day concessional 
fares from the Docks, some special consideration ought 
to be given to these special problems — a consideration 
which would improve the Commission’s financial position 
and which would certainly create a great measure of good- 
will which might be of some value to an organisation 
which has to spend a great deal of money on publicity, 
some of which is necessarily spent on prestige. 

For example, we feel that insufficient attention is given 
to our problem in respect of transfer fares. We used 
to have them on the East and West Ham Area Traffic 
Authority and I think Mr. Valentine may ask whether 
there is any evidence that East and West Ham know 
more about transport than the London Transport Execu- 
tive. It is quite probable that two traffic operators would 
come to a different conclusion about the same problem. 
However that may be, it was originally felt by the local 
authorities to be a necessary and desirable thing — desir- 
able from the point of view of revenue and necessary 
from the point of view of the travelling public. 

You have seen the only Exhibit which we have put 
in — the bus route for the area, which shows the bus 
routes running from North to South, and I think it was 
made clear in the course of questions which I put to 
Mr. Valentine in cross-examination that it is true to say 
as a matter of fact that many people in the area of East 
and West Ham have to travel sometimes on two and 
sometimes on three buses to reach their destination. Many 
people are walking the odd bit here and there, or are 
cycling, and I understand that many in East and West 
Ham are going by “ Mini-motor ”. 

We feel, and feel very strongly, that the public will 
respond very readily to some evidence that the London 
Transport Executive is really trying to do its best to 
meet individual requirements and reasonable needs, and 
they are paying all they ought to pay. We do not 
suggest, because it is impracticable, that anything should 
be written in the Scheme to make it mandatory on the 
Commission to run a particular concession. We accept 
that if the experiment is made and if it proves commer- 
cially unsound, the Commission should be free to with- 
draw it. What we feel is that the experiment should be 
made, and we are asking the Tribunal, in assessing whether 
or not the Commission should so conduct its affairs in 
accordance with Section 7, subsection (4), that it should 
have additional revenue, and we say that the Tribunal 
should apply the spur by saying: We are not going to 
allow you to have an increase in standard fares before 
we have had some evidence that you have tried to intro- 
duce these concessional fares, because in London we have 
no safeguards as the people outside London have, of an 
alternative and competitive form of public transport. 

Finally, we are convinced as responsible public bodies, 
and being interested in these traffic problems as Members 
of the South-West Essex Advisory Committee, that the 
Commission and the Executive are never going to pay 
their way, taking the long-term view, even taking one 
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year with another, by pursuing the present policy of 
driving the public off the services at the rate of 375,000 
people per day with regard to the l-]-d. and 2d. fares alone. 

For those reasons we ask you to reject the Scheme, 
or alternatively, if you come to the conclusion that some 
revenue needs to be raised by increased fares, regard 
should be paid to the head-room available in respect of 
the substandards and in particular regard should be paid 
to the unfortunate effects of raising the 3d. fare to 3yd. 

{President) : Thank you Mr. Rippon ; we are much 
obliged to you. 

{Mr. McicLaren ) : May it please you, Sir ; before I begin 
my submission to the Tribunal may I first deal with the 
questions which you put to Mr. Cornell about population 
in London? Mr. Cornell has kindly reduced the answers 
to the questions into a short table, copies of which are 
being handed in ; I think that would probably be the most 
convenient way of answering the questions which were 
put to him. 

(. President ): Yes. I forget what day it was on which 
we asked him that — but do not trouble to find it now. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : If we could just look at the Table, 
Sir, you will see that it sets out, first of all, the total 
number of persons taken from the 1 per cent, sample 
census ; then it gives the numbers aged up to 14 years ; 
then the numbers of people aged 75 years or over, and 
the totals of those two lines — that was the first figure 
for which you asked. A mere matter of subtraction gives 
the number of people aged between 15 and 74 years. The 
next line is the number of people aged betwen 65 and 74 
years, and a further addition gives the second answer to 
the question you asked. Again, simple subtraction pro- 
vides the number of people aged 15 to 64 years. 

The second half of the table is the answer to another 
question — the occupied population aged 15 and over. You 
will see that males are 2,642,000, and females are 
1,458,000 ; the total is 4,100,000. The figures of the 
occupied population are interesting ; they include every- 
one who is occupied for gain or who is paid or is occupied 
for profit, and it includes part-time workers. A part-time 
worker is defined as a person who works for pay or for 
profit for a period not exceeding 30 hours in each week. 

{Mr. Poole) : Those are the Ministry of Labour 

conditions? 

{Mr. MacLaren ): The figures are from the Census, Sir. 

{Mr. Poole) : But they are the Ministry of Labour 
conditions? 

{Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, they happen to be. I do not 
know whether I can answer any further questions on this? 

{President) : No, that is exactly the information which 
I wanted ; I had not been able to turn up the figures of 
occupied persons in the short time in which I had the 
chance of trying to do it. 

{Mr. MacLaren) : As you know, Sir, I appear for the 
London County Council, and also for the London Printing 
& Kindred Trades Federation, and when I come to express 
submissions I will refer to the persons who have specifically 
asked for those submissions to be made. 

I suppose it is inevitable in any large organisation like 
the British Transport Commission that they should speak 
with more than one voice on different occasions. For 
my own part I seem to sense that they not unnaturally 
have presented this case in two ways ; there has been a 
presentation, if I may call it such, to the public at large— 
the British Transport Commission is a target for every 
person who wishes to strike a figure in public. 

The reason, as I have understood it, is, following that 
line, that London must stand on its own feet. The Com- 
mission is losing £100,000 a week on London’s passenger 
services and that ought to be made good ; and what is 
more, the travellers outside the London Area are paying 
more than the travellers inside the London Area, so 
naturally it is said that the London fares should be 
increased and not the fares outside London. They have 
gone further and said that they are not merely asking 
London to contribute, but the traveller outside to con- 
tribute to the early morning and season ticket fares. 

There is another way of considering these matters ; first 
of all on the London Transport Executive’s own figures 
there has, of course, been a contribution to central charges, 
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including the large interest payments, of £17,800,000 in 
the years 1948 to 1952, which is an average, as I make 
it, of £3jm. a year. 

Again, on the London Transport Executive’s own figures, 
there is the expected contribution of present charges in 
'■ Y ” year of £1,300,000. In other words, what is being 
said here really is that the contribution that the London 
Transport Executive is making to Central Charges is not 
sufficient — that it should be larger. 

The Middlesex County Council have addressed you on 
that matter very fully, and I do not propose to say any- 
thing about it at all. I adopt entirely the argument that 
was put before you by Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence with one 
important exception, to which I shall come in due course, 
and that relates to the Central Charges question at issue. 

When we come to the proposition that the London fares 
are less than the fares paid by the passenger outside 
London, that, of course, is a calculation that can easily 
be made by comparing what is paid by the London pas- 
senger and what is paid on the Main Line express travel. 
But that comparison is not a valid one, and Sir Reginald 
Wilson himself drew attention to its invalidity. 

I place some reliance upon this, so if I might refer to 
his specific answer, I find it on Day 4 at page 42 : it is 
the answer to Question 186. 

The answer which Sir Reginald gives is: “Yes. One 
can think of the London passenger as a unit, but it would 
be an error to think in terms of a single typical passenger 
outside the London Area, because the services and traffics 
up and down the United Kingdom are much too diverse — 
they vary very much in their nature. There are, of course, 
suburban traffics outside London in considerable magni- 
tude in some areas, and these suburban traffics may be 
likened to the traffic of the London Area ; but there are 
also the Main Line traffics which cater for a different 
category. Finally, there is the traffic on the cross-country 
and branch lines, stopping trains on the Main Lines, and 
other services. I emphasise, therefore, that we must have 
these differences and distinctions constantly in mind ”. 

What I wish to say here is, that that is a view which 
the London County Council takes ; that is the proper way 
to regard this problem. The traffics which may be likened 
to the traffics in .the London Area are the traffics radiating 
in a similar kind of area round the main urban centres 
of Great 'Britain. Immediately you make a comparison 
on that basis, far from the fares in London being lower, 
they are higher ; that is undoubtedly true. Some of the 
fare categories are the same as those outside ; the ordinary 
fare on London Lines is the same as the ordinary fare 
on the Main Lines, and, of course, people travelling 
round other urban centres pay that fare on occasions too. 

The early morning and season ticket scales are the 
same ; the tickets are not always the same charge — that is 
a .point to which I shall be coming — but the scales are the 
same. For the rest the scales are quite different. 

The main ticket used in London is the ordinary single 
on the London Transport Executive and the day return 
ticket on London Lines. The equivalent of those tickets 
throughout the rest of the Railway services is the cheap 
day return ticket. I have been given the average level 
of those tickets by Mr. Roberts as 1 . 3 1 d . , and that 
certainly fits in with the facts, so far as I have been able 
to test it. 

Now the minimum rate at present levels outside London 
is 14-d., so that ticket is slightly cheaper than its London 
equivalent. But from 9.30 in the daytime in any of these 
centres there is another ticket available, the range of which 
is between 0.7d. and 1.13d., rarely falling below 0.8b. 
and in some areas rarely falling below 0.9d. That ticket is 
available by any train any day after 9.30 in the morning 
during the week and on Sundays. 

That ticket is substantially lower than anything avail- 
able in the London Area, and as I say it is generally 
available. 

The picture which that presents is simply this, that the 
charge for urban travel round these urban centres, similar 
though smaller, of course, to the traffic round London, 
is already less, and at certain hours of the day substantially 
less, than the London traveller pays. 

Now Sir, may I ask you to look once more at our 
London County Council Table 108 which appears, I 
believe, at the back of the transcript of the Eighteenth 
Day, page 385. 



(Mr. MacLaren)-. I am only referring to this because 
in cross examination some corrections were suggested 
which I thought I should deal with. You will remember, 
Sir, that we were told first that the percentage of travel 
round these urban centres was 16 per cent, at the ordinary 
fare of lfd. a mile. Correcting the table from 10 per 
cent., as we had it, to 16 per cent, the figure £1.5m. 
becomes £2. 7m. That makes the total at the bottom 
£16,400,000. 

(President) : £1.5m. to £2. 7m., making the total therefore 
£ 16.4m. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : If you please. The effects of that 
on the percentage of the different standards of fare are 
these : Line 1 is, of course, 1 6 per cent. The ordinary 
cheap-day fare to which I referred is 21.3 per cent, of 
the total. 

(Mr. Fay) : If my friend is going into decimal points of 
percentage he might give the 16 per cent, and 16.5 per cent, 
which was the figure given. 

(Mr. MacLaren)'. Is it? I beg your pardon, I am not 
interested in the decimals at all, I only want the broad 
figure. The experimental cheap-day is 21 per cent.; the 
next line, early morning returns, is 21 per cent.; and 
season tickets, 20 per cent. 

As a matter of interest you will recollect cross- 
examination was directed to the fact that there was too 
much in this table for the ordinary cheap-day fare, too 
much for the early morning return and too much for the 
season ticket, because the season included long distance ; 
early morning returns because they included a certain 
amount of traffic round the London area, and cheap-days 
because they were available beyond the range of the urban 
areas. 

Just as a matter of interest, if those three lines, two, 
four and five, are reduced together by about 10 per cent., 
which is roughly £lm., the effect on the percentage of 
experimental cheap-day fares is to raise it back to 23 
per cent., where we had it originally. So broadly, Sir, 
the shape of the fare structure is as it appears. I am 
not, of course, pretending that those figures are accurate 
or that those percentages are accurate. What it does 
show is that something in excess of 40 per cent, of the 
travellers round the provincial urban centres travels at 
fares which are now cheaper than the London fare. That 
is a very substantial proportion. I should think, therefore. 
Sir, beginning at this point the Tribunal would pause 
before assenting to increases to the London fares when 
it is seen that the fares paid by urban travellers outside 
London are now less than those paid for urban travel by 
the Londoner. 

I need hardly point out that the Londoner along with 
the members of the rest of the British community con- 
tributes his share of the main line travel, a lfd. a mile, 
and indeed he may well contribute rather more than his 
share for he has not the same facilities in the way of 
excursions. 

Not merely do we find that the fares in the urban areas 
outside London are now lower than they are in London 
in certain important categories of fare, but we are told 
that the fares outside London are making their contribu- 
tion to the costs of the Commission. Again, I think it 
would only be fair to refer to precisely what is said on 
Day Four, page 43, at question 200. He deals with it in 
two places. May I deal with it first on page 37, Day 
Three, where there is a long answer to question 126? May 
I refer at once to the third paragraph of that answer? 
It is a rather long answer. The third paragraph begins 
with a discussion of the urban traffics. “ Consider, for 
example, the road traffic position outside London — those 
are the traffics which can properly be compared with the 
London bus traffic. Those traffics outside London are on 
a very, very sound financial basis — at least, they are in 
most cases ; there may be occasionally a certain amount 
of subsidisation from the local rates to the local bus or 
tram undertakings, but I do not suppose it would be 
suggested here that the London County Council should 
subsidise the London Road Services in any way. At any 
rate, the bulk of the road services outside London stand 
on their own feet financially. 

“ Then turning to the rail traffics, the large suburban 
rail services round centres like Glasgow are comparable 
with London and they are fairly meeting the costs imputed 
to them — at least they are where the services are modern in 
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character. At any rate, we have no reason to suppose 
that they are not Then Sir, if I may I will just refer 
to the other answer which he in some measure supplements 
there, which is Day Four, page 43, question 200. “ is it 

your feeling, as a result of tests on various taffies which 
are going on, that the contributions from the mainline 
trains and suburban traffics are, in the main, satisfactory? 
(A) Yes, especially where the suburban traffics are carried 
on by modern methods of operation ”. 

(Mr. Poole ) : Mr. MacLaren, there is one thing you 
said just now which I am not quite certain is entirely 
correct. If you look at the question before that, 199, you 
see it says that “ passenger services as a whole were making 
a substantial contribution to the joint working expenses 
of British Railways, including the Central Charges of the 
Commission ”. I think later on when Sir Reginald was 
being cross-examined by you he corrected his answer. 

(Mr. MacLaren ) : He omitted Central Charges in cross- 
examination ; that is why I did not refer to that particular 
answer which is, if anything, stronger than anything I 
have been able to refer to. I imagine the best answer 
we have to that is the answer in respect of Glasgow 
specifically. 

(Mr. Poole ) : I only called your attention to that be- 
cause a moment or two ago you spoke of the contribu- 
tion to the Commission’s expenses, when I think you 
should have said to the joint working expenses. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I beg your pardon ; I think that is 
right because the contribution is to all the traffics. I 
accept that. I think the division is almost impossible to 
be made. 

That, is giving a picture of the suburban traffics paying 
smaller fares both on rail and road, and of the bus 
companies in the main being on a very sound financial 
footing outside London, and the rail services in the sub- 
urban areas, where they are carried on by reasonably 
modern methods, meeting the costs fairly imputable to 
them, which I think are the words Sir Reginald choose. 

We find in addition — and this strikes me, Sir, as most 
important — at the very time that the Commission comes 
here, or rather makes Application in January last, for 
these increases in London fares, ,at that very time, the Rail- 
way Executive launched a new experiment in further re- 
duced fares. We hit upon the case quite by accident of Not- 
tingham. and I was told in the evidence th-at Nottingham 
was one of the places in which this experiment within 
an experiment was being tried. Mr. Roberts told me 
very fairly that it was all too young to form an opinion 
upon it. I did not ask him what the other places were and 
I do not think it really matters. The fact is that the 
experiment is being carried on by the Railway Executive 
in reducing the fares round selected urban centres. You 
have seen the scale of fares that have been introduced 
round Nottingham and they are lower at certain points — 
arid this is very important — than the early morning fare. 

T think the Railway Executive is certainly to be congratu- 
lated in its vigour and its determination to win more 
traffic. 

(President)'. That is your table 106. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : If you please, Sir, L.C.C. 106. You 
will .see there, Sir, that these cheap tickets are not merely 
cheaper but they are available by any train any day, and 
they range mainly round the 0.8d. mark. It is against 
this background of the Railway .Executive doing one thing, 
and doing it very determinedly, that we have to judge 
the proposition by the London Transport Executive to do 
the opposite. That is realty the picture with which we 
are presented. 

May I now turn to the way the Soheme has been 
approached? 

(President) : Mr. MacLaren, are you really suggesting 
that these Nottingham experimental fares ought to be 
introduceable say on the London Underground? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I do not say those very fares. 

(President) : I do not mean these charges, but fares 
of this type, on the London Underground? 

(Mr. MacLaren ): Yes, Sir. 

( President ) : I should very much like to see a table, 
suggested by anybody, of .the same sort dealing with 
London Underground Stations. 



(Mr. MacLaren) : 1 should have thought there is a 
very good guide to the kind of table in the ordinary 
early morning fares. You will see, Sir, that that gives 
a protection on the short distance, which is highly desir- 
able in London, and tapes down. It strikes me as a 
scale that has proved itself in use on the London Under- 
ground. 

(President)-. The Nottingham experiment does not taper 
down, does it? 

(Mr. MacLaren ): It does, Sir, yes. It starts at 1.13d. 

(President) : After the (first minimum thing, then the 
next fare is 0.8d. and then it jumps up. This is merely 
accidental to l.lOd. and it is really 0.92d. and 0.83d. right 
to the end of the furthest station. 

(Mr. MacLaren)-. There is the odd one that is not in 
line. It is bound to be irregular, because of the coinage 
I have no doubt. 

( President ) : I wondered whether an alternative sug- 
gestion was coming forward. The effect of your suggestion 
is an early morning fare for off-peak periods? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : That is what it comes to. 

(President): Reinforced, you say, by the experience or 
at any rate by the experiment in the Nottingham region? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Not merely by the experiment in 
Nottingham, but by years of experience in the experi- 
mental day returns ; and later I hope to refer in a little 
more detail with the nearest comparable centre which is 
Glasgow. 

I wish to turn now, if I may, to the approach which 
seems to me to underline the Draft Scheme which is 
before the Tribunal now. Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence re- 
ferred, and I need not labour it, to the fact that it is 
presented first in the form that London must stand on 
its own feet. When one comes to look a little more 
closely at what is being said, it is not that the London 
fare-paying passenger must stand on his own feet, but 
the London Transport Executive as a transport unit must 
stand on its own feet, which is not the same thing at all. 

i think perhaps I should in fairness again refer to pre- 
cisely what was said at Day Four, .page 39, question 135 : 

“ Do you then take the view that the costs in relation 
to that one-fifth ought to be disregarded when fares are 
being fixed? — (A.) No, not entirely. But our difficulty 
with the London Lines of British Railways is that they 
are, from a production point of view, an integral part 
of the main line railway system of the country. For the 
London Lines and for the London Line traffic, unlike the 
London Transport traffic, we have no separate financial 
accounting. That would be impossible. Any assessment 
of the costs imputable to the London Line traffic, therefore, 
is very much a matter of estimating. It is a matter of 
costing inquiry, if you like. The costs of London Trans- 
port services, by contrast, are known more or less exactly, 
and since it has been decided at succeeding inquiries 
that the fares of London Transport and London Lines 
ought to be the sam©— which, if I may say so, I am sure in 
my own mind is correct — it does seem reasonable enough 
not to attach too -much weight in terms of policy to figures 
purporting to represent the separate cost of the London 
■Line services. After -all, as I said, it is only a costing 
estimate which you can do. (Q.) And if one accepts that, 
it means, in effect, does it not, that London Transport 
costs, which can be dealt with with precision and which 
you have already dealt with in some detail, are mainly 
the determining factor in fixing the prices to be charged 
for London Lines? Do you consider that result to be a 
satisfactory one? — (A.) Well, I -would say, in the first place, 
that in the circumstances it is inevitable. And again, in 
the circumstances of (this case, I -think I can say that it 
is not unsatisfactory.” Then “ In other words, provided 
the London Lines do not sho-w unconscionable profits or 
absurd losses as the result of using -the same fare level 
as London Transport, I think the position is really satis- 
factory and proper.” 

f President ) : Well, we can read the whole of the answer, 
but he does expressly make an important reservation. You 
jumped after the words “not unsatisfactory”. 

(Mr. MacLaren ): Yes. “We have to remember that the 
fare revenues of the London Lines of British Railways are 
hardly more than one-fifth of the total, whereas London 
Transport services represent four-fifths, with a reservation 
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which I will mention in a moment. I therefore think it 
is proper to allow the fare level required on London 
Transport services to determine at least the fare level of 
London Lines. My reservation was important, and it is 
this : there must toe no fundamental difference between 
the costs of these two parts of the same service in the 
London area. That is to say, the London Line costs must 
not diverge greatly from the London Transport costs. 
In other words ” — and then the passage I read — “ provided 
the London Lines do not show unconscionable profits or 
absurd losses as the result of using the same fare level 
as London Transport, I think the position is really satis- 
factory and proper.”. 

Mr. Valentine, not unnaturally, gave an answer saying 
there was a strong case for fixing the London Lines fares 
by the London Transport fares whether separate costs 
had altered equally or not. 

{President) : Do you think that is wrong, Mr. 

MacLaren? 

{Mr. MacLaren ) : No. 

{President ) : You are not suggesting that you think the 
fares should not be the same for comparable services? 

(Mr. MacLaren ) : No. 

{President) : If one starts with that, then subject to the 
reservation which Sir Reginald makes, the reservation that 
there should not be too enormous an excess of surplus 
on the London Lines standing by themselves, one must 
proceed in the way that Sir Reginald says we must proceed 
must we not? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I think the relationship between the 
charges, between the same points by alternative routes, 
is good commercial sense. That is not my point. All I 
wish to draw attention to is that running through this, 
and especially when one looks at proposals outside London 
which are limited to early morning scale and season 
ticket rates as a whole, it seems to me at any rate that 
the fares policy of the London Transport Executive 
dominates the whole Scheme, rightly or wrongly. The 
proposals outside London are, if I may say so, quite 
significant. It is to raise the season ticket rate and the 
early morning rate with the London rates. 

I must say I listened with some attention, though I 
am not directly interested, to what case was being made 
out for this increase of revenue from outside London. 
I have not heard it, I do not know what it is except 
that it is a way of getting more money. But what did 
strike me is that there is quite a little traffic that starts 
across the border which is really London traffic both in 
seasons and in early-morning fares, and if these scales 
outside London were not raised, of course that traffic 
would not be caught by the rise, and it is, we were told 
in cross-examination of Mr. Cornell, a not insubstantial 
sum. 

(President ) : It would create very considerable anomalies, 
would it not, if an early morning journey starting a mile 
outside the London Transport area was to be charged at 
one rate whereas the fellow early morning traveller the 
other side of the border was charged at another rate. 

f Mr. MacLaren) : I think it would. 

(President ) : It follows from that, therefore, that the 
early morning rates should be the same within and without 
the London Area, does it not? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : I think that is right. 
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(President) : Then if that toe so, either the outside 
London figure must follow a London figure or the London 
figure must follow an outside London figure. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : One or the other. Sir. 

(President) : Axe you suggesting that the outside London 
figure should remain iwhat it is now and, the second 
step in the argument, London must toe the same, there- 
fore the London early morning figure must remain what 
it is now? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : No, Sir. 

(President) : You would not agree with the suggestion. 
You would say that the suggestion was wrong, would 
you not? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : That is not really the point I am 
making in any event ; the point to which my argument 
is directed is that the whole Scheme is very plainly, 
and for reasons that are apparent, dominated by the 
fares policy of the London Transport Executive. 

(President) : And I was wondering about the rather 
rhetorical word “ dominating ”, If you meant taking 
the example of the early morning fare — * — 

(Mr. MacLaren) : And the season. 

( President ) : — and the outside early morning fare was 
being made the same as London, is that what you mean 
by domination? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, Sir ; certainly. 

(President) : I rather gathered that you agreed that it 
ought to be done, that outside must follow London? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : As a matter of figures, yes. What 
I am suggesting and wish to develop, if I may, is that 
the fares policy which causes these rises to be made is 
not the policy of the Railway Executive. 

(President) : Of course it could not be, could it, within 
the London area? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : No, it could not toe within the London 
area. 

(Mr. Poole) : Mr. MacLaren, before the first Inquiry, 
in which we were tooth participating in some measure, the 
season tickets of London Lines were assimilated — I think 
that is the correct expression, or it was very much used 
at that Inquiry — with the London Transport Executive. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : That is right. 

(Mr. Poole) : In so doing were they not considerably 
reduced — as a result of assimilation? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, Sir, that is quite right. The 
season ticket scale on the London Lines was reduced at 
the 1950 Inquiry below that prevalent in British Railways. 

(Mr. Poole) : That was in a sense the Railway Execu- 
tive scale, was it not, London Lines? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : It was a Railway Executive scale 
being reduced. 

(Mr. Poole) : So at that time at any rate the London 
Transport Executive scale of season tickets was lower 
than the Railway Executive? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : That is right. 

(President) : I am sorry to have diverted you, Mr. 
MacLaren. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : It is helpful, if I may say so, to 
have some guidance as to what you are thinking. 

( President ): Have you been so diverted that you would 
like to be diverted further and adjourn now? 



(Adjourned until 10.30 o'clock to-morrow morning). 
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POPULATION OF GREATER LONDON 



Figures extracted from Census, 1951, Great Britain 
One per cent Sample Tables : Part I 



Line 

(1) 


Description 

(2) 






(3) 


(4) 


Reference — Census volume Page 9 










1 

2 

3 


Total number of persons 

Number aged 0-14 years 

,, ,, 75 years and over 






1,731,5(00) 

288,9(00) 


8,344,1(00) 


4 

5 

6 


Total lines 2 and 3 

Number aged 15-74 years 

,, ,, 65-74 years 






2,020,4(00) 

604,7(00) 


6,323,0(00) 


7 

8 


Total lines 2, 3 and 6 

Number aged 15-64 years 






2,625,1(00) 


5,719,0(00) 


Reference — Census volume pages 99 and 101 

Occupied population (aged 15 and over) excluding persons out of work 
(see note A) 

9 (1) males 

10 (2) females 


2,642,1(00) 

1,458,2(00) 




11 


Total lines 9 and 10 








4,100,3(00) 



Note a . — The census figures of occupied population include part-time workers, and have no upper age limit. 
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Page 438, Question 7070, column 1. At end insert “ the witness withdrew ”. 

column 1, paragraph 13, line 1. Insert “ (Mr. Osmond Turner) ” before “ May it please you, Sir ”. 

Pages 439 to 442, delete “ The Rev. Cyril Edward Pocknee ” from the heading. 

Page 443, “ Page 52, Question 415, line 1 ” should read “ Page 52, Question 418, line 1 
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